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GRAVE SCENE AT 
THE PEACE TABLE 

COVENANT BROKEN 

War Machine Sweeping Down 
on a Primitive People 

POWERS OF THE LEAGUE 

For the first time the Peace Table 
of the nations has been gravely dis¬ 
turbed by the declaration that one of its 
members has broken the Covenant. 

The Council of the League has 
decided that Italy has gone to war in 
defiance of the Covenant and has 
therefore committed an act of war 
against all other members. 

When Liberty comes into her own 
again and History laughs at these proud 
Dictators strutting on the stage, it will 
be the wonder of wonders how these men 
rose to power and how great countries 
fell so low. 

Italy has the noblest tradition of any 
country on the Continent. There is no 
traveller on Earth who does not love her 
for the great services she has rendered 
to the peaceful life of mankind and the 
heritage of beauty she has bequeathed 
to us all. It is like a dream to walk 
through the streets of her cities. 

And yet it was Italy which first 
dropped bombs from the sky, and it is 
Italy’s Dictator who has forced a war 
upon the world, a shameless war, a 
piece of brigandage, with no excuse save 
that a man wants what is not his. 

It is pitiful to remember that it is a 
nation which belongs to the League 
that has dropped bombs on another 
member, murdering women and children. 
It is pitiful to think of the hundreds of 
thousands of Italian soldiers set down on 
a barren shore, for all wc know against 
their will and perhaps never to go home 
again, to serve the purpose of a policy 
which has brought Italy in conflict with 
most other nations. 

It is 20 years since. Italy went to war 
before, and then she was joining the 
Allies. What brought her into the 
Great War on our side ? Let the Prime 
Minister of that day jspeak. This is 
what he said : 

We would not fight on the side of Austria, 
who was violating her treaties in initiating a 
war of conquest contrary to all her agreements. 

That is the Italy which kept her 
word ; Mussolini breaks- his solemn 
pledge. He has challenged the security 
of the world and menaced the greatest 
hope of stability and peace that the 
nations have ever built up together. 

But the resources of civilisation are 
not exhausted, and the League of 
Nations has yet a word to say and things 
to do. Before the bar of history it has 
fixed upon Italy the responsibility for 
this flagrant attack on a backward 
Continue.] In the last column 


Italy Before She Did This 



Michael Angelo’s 
DAVID 
broods over 
Florence : 
Symbol of Italy’s 
greatness and 
(lie champion of 
a small people 


Mussolini 
regardless of 
his country’s 
past 


AN OLD HAT 
TURNS UP 

LOST 200 YEARS AGO 

Brought Back To Sight By a 
Slowly-Moving Glacier 

THE GUIDE WHO DISAPPEARED 

About 200 years ago somebody 
climbing the French Alps lost his felt 
hat, and we may hope he did not lose 
his life as well. 

We know about the hat because a 
glacier has brought it to view after all 
these years, and from' French paintings 
we know that it was the fashion two 
centuries ago. 

It is by no moans the only thing the 
slow-moving glaciers have disclosed this 
summer, perhaps owing to the great 
heat. . Various objects belonging to a 
Pyrenees guide who disappeared into 
a crevice of the Maladetta just over a 
century ago appeared a mile from where 
he fell, and they have been photographed. 

Some people may have come upon a 
coloured pyramid and wondered if this, 
too, was something brought .down from 
the past by these rivers of ice; but such 
pyramids are placed on the banks of 
the glaciers by men who measure their 
volume by means of what is called the 
tachometer. Blocks of coloured stones 
are fixed at the same spot on to the 
surface of the glacier itself, and as the 
blocks move away from the pyramid 
the speed of the glacier is found. 

One glacier may move 20 feet in a 
year, another 300 feet; it all depends 
on the formation of their rocky bed 
and the slope and mass of the ice. The 
pressure of a vast mass of ice makes a 
great difference to the speed of a glacier. 

Continued irom the first column 
African people. It will find a way to 
bring the moral opinion of the world 
to bear upon the aggressor. Adowa may 
fall, a primitive people may be scattered 
and broken by the formidable war 
machine which Signor Mussolini has 
built up. But Civilisation will not be 
beaten by a Dictator. Already America 
has made manifest its sympathy with the 
League, and Italy in this dire adventure 
stands alone. 

By the Covenant of the League she is 
held to have committed an act of war 
against every nation in the League, and 
she must suffer the consequence. If cut 
off from trading or from borrowing 
the stern pressure of isolation must bear 
relentlessly upon her till the bitter price 
she pays for her Dictatorship can no 
longer be borne. It is not the apostle 
of Force who wins in the end. He may 
escape with his prize, but it is Law which 
binds him at last;, and they who set 
k out to destroy the League may find 
that they have made it irresistible, an 
inexorable instrument for making the 
way of the transgressor hard. 
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EDUCATION WEEK 

Sunderland Has a 
Great Idea 

SENDING THE PARENTS TO SCHOOL c,ear 0ut Incompetents 


The Only Way For the Paul signac 
Transport Minister 


Sunderland folk probably know 
more about education at the moment 
than any other townsfolk in England, 
for Sunderland, undaunted by twelve 
years of industrial difficulties in its ship¬ 
yards and engineering works, has been 
having an Education Week. 

The schools were thrown open, con-, 
certs and plays were given, there was an 
exhibition of work done and the pick of 
educational books and apparatus, and 
there were io,ooo copies of an amazingly 
interesting handbook to be had for 
threepence each, one for every house in 
Sunderland. 

While all this was going on one of the 
town kincmas was showing the film of 
David Coppcrfickl, and that again was 
a good idea, for it reminded people of 
what schools were like when Dickens 
was a boy. 

The Venerable Bede 

The excellent souvenir handbook 
traces not only the development of 
Sunderland's schools, but the develop¬ 
ment of the town itself from the days 
when llede, that first of great English 
scholars, was born here and learned his 
first lessons at Wcarmoutli, now part of 
Sunderland. 

With such a scholar and such a school 
in its past we do not wonder that 
Sunderland values its educational repu¬ 
tation. It is possible for a boy to win 
an Honours Degree in Engineering at 
Durham or London University without 
going farther than the town’s own 
schools,.evening institutes, and technical 
colleges. Every step of the way is 
described in the handbook. 

Photographs show the pupils at work 
from the kindergarten to the College of 
Arts and Crafts, and we sec them keeping 
fit in gymnasiums and dancing centres. 

Wo wish more towns would share 
Sunderland's enthusiasm and copy its 
Education Week. Its handbook might 
well be adapted and adopted for any town. 

„ NEW INVENTIONS 
Things That May Come 

Many people have been coming away 
from the International Exhibition of 
Inventions at the Central Hall, West¬ 
minster, feeling that life is going to be 
a bit easier for them. 

Here is a toaster that will not let the 
toast burn, a lifebelt that inllatcs itself, 
a transparent drainpipe showing just 
where the stoppage is, socks that stay 
up, a dress waistcoat that docs not bulge, 
and (perhaps best of all) car windows 
through which we can see the sky or the 
tops of hills. 

The exhibition, ending in London on 
Saturday, will be seen later at Newcastle, 
in the hope that this will help the unem¬ 
ployed by creating new industries. 


THE MICE GO MARCHING ON 

Mice have been in the news lately. 

As reported on the C N World Map 
last week, the people of Schengchong in 
Fukien were astonished when about 
50,000 of them passed through their 
town, marching in formation, 

. From Johannesburg now comes the 
news of another mice migration. A 
motorist suddenly put on his brakes, for 
the road seemed to be moving. He found 
himself in the midst of a vast “ river of 
mice" bound for a destination known 
only to the mouse-minds. 


THE GOOD NEIGHBOUR 

By President Roosevelt 

I-hope from the bottom of my heart 
that as the years go on, in every con¬ 
tinent and every clime, nation will 
follow nation in proving by deed as well 
as in word their adherence to the ideal 
of the Americas : I am a good neighbour . 


So far the number of people killed on 
our roads is 600 less this year than last. 

It is something to be thankful for, and 
the country owes a great debt to Mr Horc- 
Bclisha; but there is much to do. 

Where’ the speed limit has been en¬ 
forced the improvement has been twice 
as great as in other places. Where 
pedestrian crossings have been put 
down the improvement is greater still. 
London has 10,000 of these, and other 
towns and cities arc fixing 13,000 more. 

All this is good, but the C N is con¬ 
vinced that Mr Horc-Bclisha will not 
succeed in his purpose until lie has 
removed incompetent drivers from the 
roads. He has found that 13 in every 
100 fail at a test, and the percentage of 
incompetence is probably much greater 
among untested drivers. They should 
all be tested . It is the only way. 


BRINGING THEIR BABES 
BEHIND THEM 
A Little Family For Wellington 
College 

A family of swans has settled in the 
grounds of Wellington College, Berkshire. 

First two swans came down on the 
lakes one day, and were so well fed by 
the boys that they returned next day, 
and the next. Then one morning there 
was no sign of them, but presently they 
arrived, not llying as usual, but walking 
up the drive, and behind them were three 
cygnets, too small to fly. 

Evidently the older swans were 
satisfied with Wellington College as a 
home for their young. It is not known 
where they came from; father and 
mother could easily have flown the 12 
miles from the river each day, but it 
would be surprising to learn that they 
found their way so far on foot, and wo 
certainly hope the babies did not have 
to walk all that way to school, 


ANTIQUES OF TOMORROW 
The Man Who Made Them 
Yesterday 

There has just died a great Danish 
silversmith named Georg Jensen, who 
spent his life making beautiful things. 

ITc started a shop 30 years ago with 
one assistant, and his art became known 
throughout Scandinavia, so that when 
lie died at 69 he had over 100 assistants. 
Bond Street had a shop for him, and 
once he held an exhibition in London of 
nearly 700 pieces. There was no cheap 
glitter or fussy decoration about his 
work ; one of his countrymen said that 
lie was a craftsman whose pieces could 
be regarded as antiques of future. 


SILENT AND ALONE 
The Worshippers at Freedom’s 
Shrine 

By the Prime Minister 

We have to guard in this country a 
standard of life better than any that 
exists in Europe, but we have to guard 
certain spiritual values of infinitely more 
importance and of infinite value to man¬ 
kind—that love of freedom and that 
love of justice without which we could 
not survive. . 

There arc many throughout the world 
today who still worship silently, separ¬ 
ately, and alone. at those shrines at 
which wc worship so freely in this 
country. You may depend they arc all 
watching us, sympathising with us, and 
praying that we may be strong enough 
to hold aloft these torches until mankind 
has found more wisdom. 


France Loses a Sea 
Painter 

HIS DEEP REGRET 

A fine French artist of the sea has 

passed on. lie was Paul Signac. 

In Brittany, learning seamanship, lie 
tried at the same time to transfer to 
canvas the subtle hues and transparency 
of the sea. In 1891 he won the first 
prizes in a boat-race and in a painting 
competition. 

He was rich enough to choose where 
he would live, so he sailed round France 
until ho found the Mediterranean har¬ 
bour of Saint Tropez, where yellow, 
green, and rose-coloured houses were 
reflected in the water. It was water 
which appealed to him always, and he 
worked in a studio facing the sea. Some 
of his most powerful works consisted of 
just a boat or a house; the rest would 
bo sea and sky. 

War came, and the tragic waste of 
life depressed him so that he worked less.. 
Victory or defeat made little difference 
in his opinion ; France might find her¬ 
self greater, lie wrote, but the French 
people who had died would never live 
again. 

LOST IN THE LUSITANIA 
A Professor’s Tragic Hour 

Professor Ian Holbourn, one of the 
survivors of the Lusitania disaster, has 
died in Edinburgh. 

Part of the tragedy remained with 
him to the end, for with the Lusitania 
went down a manuscript on the Theory 
of Beauty which he regarded as his 
life work, and he was not able to finish 
it again. Some of his papers he saved 
by holding them over his head while he 
swam for two hours until a boat picked 
him up. 

A grandson of John Stoughton, a 
Congregational minister well known last 
century, Ian Holbourn was a striking 
figure at Quaker meetings, which he 
attended in kilt and plaid, for he was 
Laird of Foula in the Shetland Isles, 


Little News Reel 

Airs Andrew Carnegie has been given 
the freedom of Edinburgh. 

Warsaw’s famous Museum of Zoology 
has lost 60,000 exhibits by fire. 

A beautiful model of the Normandie 
is being shown at the Science Museum, 
South Kensington. 

The railways of Iraq, built by the 
British Forces during and after the war 
at a cost of ^12,000,000, haVc been taken 
over by the Iraq Government. 

The Epworth Press has published at 
sixpence a Christmas Play on the 
Coming of Jesus, by Muriel Clark. It 
has five acts and sixteen characters. 

Culford Hall at Bury St Edmunds, 
Lord Cadogan's old home, costing 
£250,000 and standing in 400 acres, has 
become a Methodist School. 

A fatal fire at a Sheffield cutlery works 
burst out while the girls were turning 
celluloid handles for carving knives: 
one more on the long list of celluloid 
tragedies. 

In view of the world crisis the Olympic 
is not yet to be broken up. 


WORKING OUT THE 
MOVIES 

With Edison in the Early Days 

One of the men who worked with 
Edison in his early days has just passed 
away at Twickenham. He was Mr 
Laurie Dickson, who was with Edison 
in the first days of the kinematograph 
experiments. 

In the midst of these Edison had to go 
abroad, and as the boat glided out the 
inventor leaned over the side with his 
hands to his eyes to suggest that ho was 
looking through a kinetoscope. He 
meant that the kinetoscope was to be 
finished when he returned, and it was so. 

Once when Mr Dickson took a film 
to Edison the inventor remarked that 
it was filmy, and it is believed that that 
was the origin of the word Film, 


SO PASSES A HERO 

The spirit of adventure is not yet 
dead in this old land. 

There passed the other day out of 
sight from the London docks the 
research ship Discovery II on its 
fourth expedition to the Antarctic. She 
will be away 20 months, studying whales 
and their ways in the Antarctic seas, 
and she has 50 men. 

One man dropped out by a pathetic 
stroke of fate just before the ship sailed ; 
he was Thomas Kyle, who had sailed 
with Scott and had a King's Medal. He 
longed to go out again and gave his 
age as 42, hoping to see Antarctica 
once more; but he was found dead at 
the dockyard after lifting a great bottle 
of ammonia, and it was found at the 
inquest that he was not 42 but 63. So 
passed another hero from this world. 


EDUCATE YOURSELF 
Popular Science For All 

We live in the greatest scientific age in 
history, and its marvellous knowledge is 
ready for every boy. 

Now we have a popular weekly which 
will grow into a book in a year, and it 
tells us of the essential things we 
need to know of astronomy, chemistry, 
mechanics, biology, geology, electricity, 
and so on. Part x appeared last week; 
Part 2 appears this week; 7d each. 

It is the. Popular Science Educator, 
an explaining book, telling us the 
reason why. It has an abundance oE 
pictures, and it is edited by Mr Charles 
Ray, Avhose ingenuity and industry 
have often been seen in the C N and are 
familiar in the Children's Encyclopedia. 


MUSIC’S GREAT LOSS 
Sir Frederic Co wen 

English music lias suffered a great 
bereavement by the death of Sir 
Frederic Cowcn, one of our most gifted 
composers. It was lie who wrote the 
music for The Better Land. 

Born in Jamaica 83 years ago, he 
wrote an opera when he was only eight, 
and won a musical scholarship at 12. His 
first piece was publicly performed at 
Co vent Garden when he was 14, and his 
first important work was a cantata in 
1870. He conducted for the Royal 
Philharmonic Society for ten years. 


Things Said 

Canada's ideal is a population of 18 
millions. Mr Mackenzie King 

He who says No sanctions says No 
law. Dean of St Paul’s 

Queen Elizabeth was restricted to 
one bath a month. Lady Findlay 

Life tends to be like the featureless 
existence of the ant or the bee. 

Major Ian Hay 

He who plays for safety will never 
win any respectable game. 

Mr Walter .Runciman 

We recently settled a boundary dis¬ 
pute with Abyssinia without firing a shot. 

Sir John Simon 

The League's task is to find a legiti¬ 
mate place under the Sun for all the 
nations of the Earth. Lord Lothian 

The people have a very delicate sense 
of whether the speaker believes what he is 
saying. Dr Goebbels, Hitler’s propagandist 

The White People arc undoubtedly 
brave, but we consider it cowardly to 
fight and kill at a distance and out of 
sight. African Chief Kumalo 
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A Ploughing Match • Shrimpers • A London Flower-Girl 



The Shrimpers—Two veterans of IVlorecambe Day returning with their catch 



• -—™ ... . ^ , 

m Full Harness A fine team in a Ploughing match in a Buckinghamshire village A Wet Day-Bain or ehlne, the flower-girl, of Piccadilly Circus remain c,t their pitch 
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400-YEAR-OLD GIFT 
TO ENGLAND 

FIRST ENGLISH BIBLE 

The Noble Book Miles 
Coverdale Sent To the Printer 

ITS STRUGGLE FOR EXISTENCE 

In the famous John Rylands Library 
at Manchester Dr II. Guppy has 
arranged an exhibition of perhaps the 
best collection of Bibles in the world. 
This is the 400th year of the first 
Bible printed in English, and scholars 
from all over the world will visit 
Manchester to see this great collection. 

Four centuries ago this month the first 
complete Bible in English left the hands 
of its printer, who is believed to have 
been Christopher Froschover of Zurich. 

Coverdale and the King 

There is no doubt, happily, about The 
name of the scholar who faithfully 
translated it into English. He was 
Miles Coverdale, who also wrote a 
prologue and, in dedicating it to Henry 
the Eighth, signed it: 

Myles Couerdale , xvlio submits his poore 
iranslacyon unto the spirite of truth in 
your grace. 

On the title page is a portrait of 
Henry handing the book to the bishops. 

It was early in 1526 that Tyndalo's 
New Testament reached England, though 
forbidden as full of dangerous heresies 
by Cardinal Wolscy and the leaders of 
the Church. Copies were smuggled in, 
and a search produced basketfuls of 
them, which were burned at St Paul's 
Cross. So thorough was the resolve 
that Englishmen should not read Christ’s 
word in their own language that only 
two copies of Tyndale’s first Testament 
exist, one in the cathedral library at 
St Paul’s, the other in the Baptist 
College at Bristol. 

The Psalms We Sing 

The extraordinary thing was that 
Coverdale’s Bible of 1535 included 
Tyndale’s New Testament and also his 
translation of the Books of Moses with 
hardly an alteration. The rest of the 
Old Testament and the Apocrypha were 
translated from the German and Latin 
by Miles Coverdale, 

The Psalms we sing are in the actual 
phrases of Miles Coverdale and not as 
we read them in the Authorised and 
Revised versions. 

Miles Coverdale was born in 1488 and 
entered the monastery of the Austin 
Friars at Cambridge, where Dr Robert 
Barnes was encouraging the new learn¬ 
ing. When Barnes attacked Wolsey in 
1525 and was arrested, Coverdale sat 
up all night helping him with his 
defence. He had to leave the monastery, 
and became a secular priest. He had 
won the friendship of Thomas Cromwell, 
Sir Thomas More, and Cranmcr, and we 
have a letter from him to Cromwell 
referring to his study of the Scriptures. 

Parliament and the Pope 

In May 1530 the King ordered a 
proclamation to be read in which he 
stated that lie would cause the 
Scriptures to be translated into English 
in readiness to issue to the people if he 
thought good, and at the end of 1534 
Cranmer and Convocation petitioned the 
King for an English translation. The 
King had married Anne Boleyn in the 
previous year and Parliament had just 
made illegal any interference by the 
Pope in England. Cromwell therefore 
assumed that the time was ripe for 
introducing an English Bible, and the 
King licensed James Nycolson of 
Southwark to print it in 1537. 

Coverdale continued his study of the 
Bible and had a large share in revising 
its text for the Great Bible of 1539 and 
later Bibles. He died at 81 in 1568, 
and was buried in the church known 
as St Bartholomew by the Exchange, 
mourned by vast crowds of people. 
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Lear s Nonsense 

Limericks of Long Ago 

In the days wc call Victorian there 
lived a little girl named Margaret 
Alice Stanley. She has just passed 
away, an old lady of 91. 

Her uncle was the Prime Minister 
Lord Derby, and she had many brothers 
and sisters, and it was for them that a 
well-known artist named Edward Lear 
wrote a Nonsense Book. It became 
famous, for it was full of funny little 
rhymes which came to be called Learicks 
after him and are now called Limericks. 

They arc made up of five lines and arc 
always very stupid things. Those of 
Edward Lear are not very good, but they 
were the first. Queen Victoria used to 
love them, and everybody knew them 
in those days. We give two of them 
below with Edward Lear’s own pictures. 


There was an old man who said Hush ! 
I perceive a young bird in this bush. . 
When they said Is it small ? 

He replied Not at all! 

It is four times as big as the bush ! 



There was an old man of Corfu 
Who never knew what he should do ; 

So he rushed up and down 
Till the Sun made him brown , 

That bewildered old man of Corfu. 

NEW KIND OF^OOTBALL 

Art Thou Weary ? 

There arc three kinds of football. 
Rugger, Soccer, and Another. 

Miss Mabel Shaw, who has been a 
missionary in Africa for 20 years, 
described this game to a large audience 
at Kingsway Hall the other night. 

People gather from 30 miles round to 
the football ground. The captain of the 
home team begins by reading Scripture 
to the assembly, .and then gives the 
players a little homily about pressing 
onward to the goal. ^ 

Then play starts, and it goes on till 
one side has pressed onward sufficiently 
to score a goal. At once all the spec¬ 
tators rush on to the ground, and every¬ 
one dances and sings for a quarter of 
an hour. Afterwards the game goes on 
till another goal is scored, when there is 
a repetition of the jubilation. 

On an average the game lasts five 
hours, and it always ends with the 
hymn Art thou weary, art thou languid ? 

English people may smile at football 
as it is played at Mbereshi in Rhodesia; 
and yet we think' it must be much 
more fun to watch than many an 
English game. 

Certainly there is nothing to be said 
against the sportsmanship of the players 
or the crowd, for everyone joins in the 
rejoicing when a goal has been scored ; 
it matters little which side it is. 

Well played, Mbereshi 1 


TEN THOUSAND TOYS 

More than a thousand toys were 
taken by children to thp Toy Service at 
their church at Titchficld in Hampshire. 

Since this yearly service was started 
15 years ago 10,000 toys have been 
collected for hospitals. 


METHUSELAH OF 
KENT 

Oldest Man By the 
Thames 

FOUND WITH A STONE AXE 

One of the earliest men who ever 
lived by the Thames has been found. 

It is many years since the Galley Hill 
man was found, and the ncwThamesside 
dweller just found in a gravel pit 
between Grecnhithe and Gravesend is 
supposed to be very much older ; it is 
thought examination may prove him to 
be older than all known European men 
except the owner of the Piltdown skull. 

The remains found of this prehistoric 
man of Kent include the bone at the 
back of the neck beneath the skull. A 
stone axe-head was found near it, both 

SIX BROKEN WORDS 
Mussolini and His Country’s 
Pledge 

Italy has given her word on six solemn 
occasions, before all the world, not to go 
to war, and particularly she lias given her 
solemn word never to go to war with 
Abyssinia. These are the six words 
Signor Mussolini is now breaking. 

As a member of the League 

To submit to arbitration, or to 
judicial settlement, or to inquiry by 
. the Council, any dispute likely to 
lead to war, and in no case to resort 
to war for three months after any 
award. Not to resort to war against 
any member complying with a 
decision by the League. 

As a party to Locarno 

To submit to judicial decision any 
question with regard to which she 
was in conflict with Germany, 
France, Britain, and Poland, and to 
comply with the result, v 

As a party to the Kellogg Pact 

To renounce war as an instru¬ 
ment of national policy in her 
relation's with the 15 nations who 
signed that pact. 

Under the Tripartite Agreement signed by 
Britain, France, and Italy 

To maintain the status quo as 
defined in the existing boundary 
and other treaties, and not to 
interfere in the internal affairs of 
Abyssinia in any manner whatso¬ 
ever except in agreement with 
Britain and France. 

Italo-Abysslnian Treaty of 1923 

To submit to conciliation and 
arbitration disputes that cannot be 
settled by diplomatic methods. 

As confirmed in Rome in 1934 

The treaty of 1928 was confirmed 
in Rome on September 29, 1934, 
renewing the assurance of peace. 


in the 100-feet terrace of the lower 
Thames Valley, In the days when this 
man lived he would sec about him the 
elephant and the rhinoceros, but since 
those days an Icc Age has overwhelmed 
the greater part of England, It was at the 
time when stone axes were being made. 

The discovery was made by a South 
London dentist, Mr Alvan Marston, and 
the remains are being examined at the 
British Museum. 

SEVEN SONS 

Wc hear of one mother who sent seven 
sons to the war and had the joy of seeing 
five of them home again and the sorrow 
of losing two, •••••■ 

She is Mrs David Jenkins of Swansea, 
where the five sons still live. 
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MONEY FOR 
HAPPINESS 

LORD MOTTISTONE’S 
FINE IDEA 

Use Our Credit and Save the 
Countryside 

A LOAN MAGNIFICENT 

Lord Mottistone is chairman of the 
National Savings Movement and is 
one of the original thinkers in our 
public life. 

He has thought of an admirable plan 
which we commend to all who would 
love: to see the countryside saved from 
the spoilers. All Governments profess to 
deplore the jerrybuilding and the road 
destruction going on all about us, but 
few Governments ever act in any effec¬ 
tive way. Now Lord Mottistone lays 
down a plan by which our National 
Government might add to its renown and 
preserve the face of the country for all 
who! come after us. It is money that 
stands in the way so often, and Lord 
Mottistone, one of our highest authorities 
on savings and how to use them, has 
pointed the way to a very practical 
scheme by which the nation might well 
begin a new era in saving the beauty of 
the country. 

L6rd Mottistone pointed out* that wo 
have in the Post Office and Trustee 
Savings Banks,’ and in National Savings 
Certificates, a sum of £1278,000,000, 
which with other small savings formed 
a national credit of £2400,000,000. In 
addition to this there is a huge sum 
. in private banks now largely lying idle, 
all available for some good cause. 

The Good Cause 

This is the good cause Lord Mottistono 
would use this credit for : 

We should use the national credit which 
national savings had so largely fostered to 
do three things: to safeguard our national 
defences, on which our lives and liberties 
depended; to make the Navy independent of 
foreign supplies of fuel; to tidy up our country. 

We heard of the need of preserving the 
beauty of the countryside, but he went 
farther: we ought to restore the beauty of the 
countryside. 

We were nibbling at these things now, 
notably in South Wales. He had seen some of 
the schemes which would turn hideous pit- 
heaps into a glory of flowers in a few years, 
schemes of afforestation which would turn 
bogs and useless land into valuable forests. 
But now was the time to do this, not on a tiny 
scale but on a great scale. 

If the same unity of effort could be found 
for a national Happiness Loan as was shown 
when the £2000,000,000 War Loan Conversion 
was effected the whole operation could be 
financed, greatly to the advantage of the whole 
country. 

BRINGING THE HEAVENS 
TO EARTH 

New York’s Great Sight 

A planetarium has been completed 
in New York’s Central Park, 

The building is named after Air 
Charles Hayden, who gave apparatus 
worth £30,000. When the machinery 
was started 4500 stars and constellations 
shone forth in each hemisphere, twice 
as many as the naked eye can ever see 
in the sky. The movements of the 
planets can.be speeded up so that the 
Earth revolves in a minute or two instead 
of in 24 hours. 

The American Museum of Natural 
History borrowed money from its 
Government for this thrilling house of 
stars. Has no one the initiative to do 
1 the same for England ? The south 
embankment of .the Thames might well 
provide a site. 
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KICV/CD nCCDAIJ? 


The Cure For Idle Shipping 

The well-known Hamburg shipowner 
Mr Arnold Bernstein, who has been at¬ 
tending the Freight Conference at Berlin, 
has something sensible to say about 
shipping depression : 

If Governments settled international finan¬ 
cial troubles and left shipping alone shipping 
would take care of itself. The evil of the 
shipping depression is not in the shipping. 
There is an abundance of ships. The trouble is 
restriction of international traffic. Cure the 
traffic and you wifi cure the shipping. 

Shipping subsidies, at best, can but 
mitigate the evil while taxing impov¬ 
erished industry. Unshackle trade and 
ships will quickly pay. 


THE MOTORIST ABROAD 

A motorist, Mr Roy ITopkins, who has 
completed a motor tour of 4000 miles in 
Belgium, Germany, Austria, and Swit¬ 
zerland, received nothing but the greatest 
courtesy and consideration from fellow 
motorists and pedestrians. Everyone 
in Germany went out of his way to make 
the tour comfortable, and he never came 
across a single case of “ cutting in.” 

Accident statistics confirm this ver¬ 
dict, and they should move authority 
here to stern action. 


A GIANT CHIMNEY 

Edinburgh is to have purer air. To 
do away with the smoke nuisance in 
the east-end a chimney 350 feet high, 
one of the biggest in the country, is to 
be built at Portobcllo power station. 


In fact there arc no more German 
Boy Scouts, properly so called, for the 
organisation has been banned by the 
Nazis and an institution called Hitler 
Youth is set up in its stead. 

This has caused some ill-feeling, and 
it is reported that five of the former 
German Boy Scouts, ranging in age from 
15 to 19, have been sentenced to im¬ 
prisonment at Leipzig for an unfor¬ 
tunate attack on a Hitler Youth hostel. 


DUTCH EGGS 

A queer little story is told at the Board of 
Trade about Dutch eggs in Belgian boxes. 
The Dutch Government agreed earlier 
this year to restrict the exports of Dutch 
eggs to this country. The Dutch ship¬ 
pers, however, finding it was very profit¬ 
able to take advantage of Belgium being 
off the gold standard, sent their boxes of 
eggs to Antwerp, where their marks of 
origin were erased, and they were sent 
as Belgian eggs into England to flood 
the market once again. 


ROAR OF THE TUBES 

There is a happy rumour that the 
rumble and roar of the Tube train is 
soon to be ended. 

Experiments have been long proceed¬ 
ing, and at last, it is reported, the 
officials feel that they have solved the 
problem. The millions who travel by 
Tube, and who have to do so at times 
when they arc tired and even exhausted, 
will bless the inventor who succeeds in 
reducing the din. 


The United States air services have 
taken another step toward the comfort’ 
and care of their passengers. More than 
200 women have been engaged to travel 
on the various routes. 

The qualifications needed are youth¬ 
fulness, lightness of figure, charm, a 
little knowledge of nursing, and they 
should be well informed about the 
interest of the country flown over. 

BLOW THEM UP 

This resolution is to be put to a 
meeting of clergymen at the Albert Hall: 

, We solemnly declare our conviction that 
whatever their causes may he the continuance 
of enforced and destitute idleness, malnutri¬ 
tion, overcrowded slum dwellings, and such 
other social conditions as deprive men, women, 
and children for whom Christ died of the 
opportunity of full and useful lives involves 
sin against God. 

The meeting is to be 011 November 5, 
a good time for blowing up slums 


THE C0C0CUBS 

Cadbury’s Cococubs have become 
known far and wide. One of these 
amusing little animals is found in every 
tin of Children’s Bournville cocoa, and 
their adventures are told in the C N. 

Now they have formed a club, with a 
badge and a secret code. All you have 
to do to join is to send a disc from a tin 
of Children’s Bournville and a twopenny 
stamp to Bournville, and you will 
receive the badge and the rules. 


Striking German Recovery 

Very striking is the recovery of pro¬ 
duction in Germany, and the more 
remarkable because of the great depth 
of the recent depression. 

German production is now nearly as 
great as in 1928, before the great 
American slump hit every nation in the 
world. This improvement has been 
accompanied by a marked fall in un¬ 
employment, from 5,476,000 in June 
1932 to about 1,700,000 now. 

Great is the power of human recovery ; 
never should we allow ourselves to despair. 


AXEL MU NTH E LOOKS AFTER 
HIS BEARS 

Dr Axel Munthe has written to the 
King of Sweden asking him to be respon¬ 
sible for the distribution of the 100,000 
crowns which are the result of the sales 
of his Story of San Michele. 

Notifying several other gifts he would 
like, he asks that 10,000 crowns shall be 
given in memory of Queen Astrid to the 
poor children of the lonely dwellers in 
the vast forests of Sweden ; and that 
another 5000 shall go " to protect tho 
bears against men and assure to them 
the right to live.” 


EVIL-DOERS, BEWARE! 

An automatic machine has been de¬ 
vised which if fed by a bad coin not 
only refuses to act, but returns the false 
coin and startles the evil-doer by calling 
out, " Good coins only, please ! ” 
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The Editor’s Table 

John Carpenter House, London 

above the hidden waters of the ancient River 
Fleet, the cradle of the Journalism of the world 



John Ruskin Arthur Meo 

Founder of Our Policy Founder of the C N 

We Are 25 

It is our Silver Jubilee, and we 
reprint in this column the first words 
in the first number of the Little 
Paper out of which we grew. On 
another page are some articles from 
our first issue which read like a vivid 
prophecy of the changes which have 
come about in 25 years. 

These are the first words in the first 
number of this paper, 25 years ago, ex¬ 
plaining Our Policy: 

'"The policy of this paper was 
laid down long ago by John 
Ruskin, and we are not afraid to 
make his golden words the first 
words that appear in our columns ; 

If any journal would limit itself 
to statements of well-sifted fact , 
giving its statements , sifted and 
true y as soon as things could he 
known accurately—choosing also , 
of the many things that might be 
knozvn f those most vital to know, 
and summing them in few words 
of pure English —1 cannot say 
whether it would pay to sell it, 
but 1 am sure it would pay well 
to read it, and to read no other . 

This paper will be true to 
Mr Ruskin’s ideal. It will not 
attempt to give the latest news. 
It will not be eager to gather up 
sensations, and it will pay no 
heed to things that do not matter, 
though all the world be talking 
of them. It will try to keep 
itself true to the belief which 
inspires it—the belief that those 
who are growing up to be the 
rulers of our land tomorrow should 
know what is happening in our 
land today, so far as it affects 
the future . 

The story of the world from 
day to day is a strange and 
wonderful tale—a tale of sad 
things and bad things, of good 
things and glad things ; but too 
often it is the thing of the hour, 
the thing that does not matter, 
that fills the papers and the 
people's mind. The Little Paper 
has nothing to do with things of 
the hour. Its heart is young 
and its eye is toward the future. 

Things arc interesting today 
which tomorrow will be forgotten, 
and our columns have no room 
for these things. Into this 
paper come only things that 
time has sifted and proved true, 
things that matter to us all, 
things that help to make and 
shape the future of the world 
in which each one of us must 
some day take a place. 


League or Bandit ? 

Jt is true that there are those in 
this country who do not agree 
with Sir Samuel Hoare, but think that 
Mussolini should be allowed to. act as 
a bandit and break his word and steal 
a country. 

Behind this argument is the idea 
that the League which opposes it is 
based on an unjust Treaty. 

It may be true that the Versailles 
Treaty is unjust : who doubts it ? 
But are wc, then, to revise it by war 
or by peaceful means ? One war for 
Mcmel, another for Tirol, another for • 
Poland, another for Hungary ? 

Would it really be better to have a 
lot of wars to make more wrongs than 
for the League to settle these matters 
round a table ? 

There is not one sane man in the 
world who thinks it would. 

© 

The British Film 

w welcome a notable improvement 
in the British film. 

There have been not a few consider¬ 
able successes in the domestic output 
in the last year or two. At the 
Kinematographic Exhibition at Venice 
last year the Man of Aran film obtained 
the Mussolini prize, and the British 
pictures shown this year were very 
favourably received. 

There is an inexhaustible field for the 
film producer in our drama, history, 
and literature, and it is a very great 
pleasure to go to a picture-house which 
does not humiliate us with its slang or 
coarseness or its murder of English. 

© 

Down To the Sea 

Jt seems impossible to avoid the 
conclusion that shipping disasters 
arc multiplying. What is* the cause ? 

Is it pure chance that so many col¬ 
lisions and wrecks arc reported, or is 
there some falling-off in seamanship ? 
The reported accidents affect both 
warships and mercantile marine, and 
the question may well be looked into. 

. ® 

Yes, King 

good story is never too late , and this 
has only just reached us. We under¬ 
stand that a great lady told it to the Queen . 

It is of a house in which there is a 
boy of 10, and they were listening to 
the King's speech on Jubilee night. 
When the King said that ho would 
like to speak to the children the little 
fellow pressed his lips and raised liis- 
liand for silence, and said, He is going 
to speak to me. 

Standing at attention, he listened 
while the King called on the children 
to carry on the Empire in the future, 
and then, looking grave beyond his 
years, and saluting, the young patriot 
said earnestly, Yes, King , wc will. 

© 

A Word From Shakespeare 

To a Great Chatterer 

I like your silence—it the more 
shows off your wonder. Winter's Tale 


Their Chief Business 

Jn many parts of the world tourists 
are much appreciated and every¬ 
thing is done to make life easy for them. 

Notices arc put up giving informa¬ 
tion on all possible subjects. 

A traveller tells us that at a wayside 
railway station in Japan a notice reads: 

The principal occupation of the in¬ 
habitants is to feed peacefully upon 
tourists . 

© 

Peter Puck’s Advice 

No, child, the 1 Moon is lovelier 
Than you can ever be. 

So aim to match the Sun instead 
And smile on all you see. 

© 

Tip-Cat 

Qome people become hardened 
to ridicule. Crusty ? 

0 

Children do not shout merely to annoy 
their elders. Sometimes they shout 
after they have annoyed them. 

0 

An artist says he likes painting flowers. 
We prefer them left as they are. 

0 

A JOB is what you make it. If you do 
it well sometimes it makes you. 

0 

AJoney is cheap we are told. But we 
haven’t any to buy any, 

0 

J^ulcing pockets spoil suits. But if 
it’s money that's bulging them you 
can buy new ones. 



Peter Puck Wants To Know 



J-Hn 


If shoeing a horse puts him 
on his mettle 


There are fewer pavement artists. 
Those there are get down to business. 
0 

]\|any drivers ignore the thirty-mile 
speed limit. They will find they 
have gone too far. 

0 ■ 

The man who says he likes to get even 
with people must be a bit odd. r\ 

0 

Don’t let trifles irritate you. 

Eat them. 

© ^ 

The Broadcaster 

C N Calling the World 
goMEBODY unknown has sent St 
George's Hospital £30,000 
AJore than half of England is now 
subject to some form of plan¬ 
ning control. 

'piE daily water supply of Jerusalem 
has been nearly doubled. 

JUST AN IDEA 
Somebody has said that there are no 
people harder to read and easier to 
misunderstand than those of whom 
we are fondest . 


Better Times Now 

By Our Country Girl 

\ 7 oo have probably seen her outside 
one of London’s famous stores 
at the evening rush hour, fighting in 
vain to get on a bus. 

You have probably felt sorry for 
her. She has double curvature of 
the spine and is not much taller than 
a child of eight, so that she is not well 
fitted to fight with crowds. Standing 
gives her pain, and so before the rush 
is over and she gets a bus at last her 
face looks pinched. 

But she is very happy. Every 
morning she gets her mother's break¬ 
fast and hurries to the terminus, 
where she takes a bus from her humble 
corner of London to the West End. 
Every night she hurries home to help 
Mother again. 

Mother, who is a widow, had to 
work hard to bring up her children 
before the days of widows pensions' 
and unemployment pay. Probably 
that is why she is disabled now. 
When first the girl with double 
curvature got work her hours were 
8.30 to 7.30, and after that she had 
to clean up the workroom. At the 
end of her time with this firm she 
earned 7s 6d a week. 

Now she is earning decent money 
with decent people. She has a coffee 
interval in the morning as well as a 
dinner hour and a tea interval. She 
can get an excellent meal in the 
service room for a shilling, and if she 
is ill she can get help and rest in the 
welfare room. Her hours are from 
9 to 6, and this year the firm has 
given her three weeks holiday instead 
of two, as a reward for good time¬ 
keeping. 

“ Mother never thought I should 
do so well,” she says happily, “ be¬ 
cause I’m not like other people.” 

No, she is not. Few other people 
have such a cheerful nature. Someone 
said of her the other day : 

“ She is a saint. You can see it 
shining out of her eyes.” 

So, of course, you must not feel 
sorry for her. In spite of your straight 
spine, you may even envy her. 

© 

The Prayer of Milton’s Friend 

Oh ! that mine eye might closed be 
To what concerns not me to see; 
That deafness might possess my ear 
To what concerns not me to hear; 

That truth my tongue might ever tie 
From speaking words of vanity; 
That no vain thought might ever rest 
Or be conceived within my breast ; 
So that in deed and word and thought 
Glory may unto God be wrought. 

But what are wishes ? Lord, mine eye 
Is fixed on Thee, to Thee I cry! 
Cleanse, Lord, and purify my heart, 
And make it clean in every part; 
And when tis pure, Lord, keep it so ; 
For that is more than I can do. 

Thomas Ellwood, friend of John Milton 

Everything is Possible 

Everything is possible for him who 
possesses courage and activity, and to 
the timid and hesitating everything is 
impossible because it seems so. 

Sir Walter Scott 
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I ' 1 we°S cn j S “ 5 Remarkable News From Number One 

io hours; the first wireless 


years old. 

Wc came into the world much smaller than we are, 
about nine inches high and six across, and we were 
called The Little Paper. Number One of us appeared 
in October 1910. 

Wc have been looking back through our pages, 
and it is remarkable to see what was happening in 
the world of those days. The world we live in was 
•just growing up* and in Number One we find the 
beginning of wireless telegraphy (which had just 
found a man in mid-ocean), the beginning of the 
moving pictures (and even the suggestion that they 
would talk), the beginning of flying (a man had been 
hours in the air), and the beginning of motor-ships. 

The first item of news we reported was that a 
splendid victory had been gained for peace between 
Britain and America, which had settled a ioo-year- 
old dispute about fishing rights off Newfoundland. 

The Kaiser Asks For More 

On Page Two wc reported that a storm of protest 
had arisen in Europe and America against the 
increased cost of living; even the German Emperor 
had asked for an increased allowance. 

On Pago Three we reported a great agricultural 
discovery made at Rothanistcd, and the discovery 
of a new coalfield in the Midlands ; but most remark¬ 
able 011 Page Three was a speech by Lord Justice 
Kennedy at the London Guildhall, We might not- 
be able to have a universal language, said he, but 
universal law was possible, and a new feeling of 
unity and common interest would grow up in the 
world if a shipowner, a banker, and a merchant 
knew that in regard to his transactions the great 
laws were the same in all countries. That, said 
Justice Kennedy, was liis faith ; it would bring us a 
day's march nearer to the brotherhood of man. 

On Page Four wo announced two new changes on 
the map of the world, ** an empire goes and a kingdom 
comes." The empire that passed out of the world 
was Korea, which Japan had swallowed up; the 


kingdom that came into the world was Montenegro, 
the smallest and poorest nation in Europe, with a 
capital little more than a street. In 1910 .its ruling 
prince became a king. 

t One piece of news reads sadly on this page. Be¬ 
ginning " uneasy lies the head that wears a crown in 
Russia," it describes a visit of the Tsar to the German 


Emperor. For the whole journey of 1400 miles the 
royal train was guarded by troops, 100,000'of them, 
and this is what we said : 


Remembering the cheering welcome that greets our king 
whenever he appears among his people, it is pathetic to think 
of an emperor who can travel only between armed guards. 

In the next column wc reported that Madame 
Curie had found the first piece of pure radium 
and wc were very glad to describe " one 


telegram had been sent from the air ; there were 500 
men who could fly, and 30 kinds of machines. John 
Moisant had flown from Paris to England, the first man 
to see England from a plane; lie flew like a bolt from 
the blue, came down in a cornfield, where lie was kept 
for two days, and then flew on to another field, where 
he was kept for weeks. Then we went on : 


The nerve strain of flying is almost more than man can 
stand. Sixteen flying men have retired. 

We then expressed the opinion that the wonders of 
invention would never cease. Men had been tele¬ 
phoning from a moving train, and now it was possible 
to play God Save the King so that it could bo heard 
in another country; it had just happened. 

On Page Seven we announced also that all the land 
of the* best ' * u tlie United Kingdom was to be valued so that it 


spectacles the history of the world affords " then 
unfolding itself in South Africa. Eight years before 
the land had been a battlefield, now men were working 
to make South Africa a united nation. 

On Page Five comes the announcement that the 
kinematograph was changing the world of enter¬ 
tainment, that the moving picture had captivated the 
public, and that pictures which talked as well as 
moved were 011 the way. After this comes the news 
that the quiet of Germany had been disturbed by a 
speech of the Kaiser, claiming that he was responsible 
only to God. The peace of the whole world, we said, 
might be imperilled by such a war lord. 

Man and His Marvels 

On Page Six wc made bold to say that nothing 
could keep back the power of man. He made his way 
in marvellous machines over land and sea, and even 
under the sea, and now he was seeking to travel in 
the air. It still remained to be seen whether flying 
could be of any value to the human race, but a 
man had remained in the air for hours ; a boy had 
flown at Lanark; a Frenchman had risen over a 


could be taxed, and 011 the same page was the news 
that a railway porter had had his name in every 
paper in the land. He appealed to the law to say 
that liis union could not compel him to contribute 
to a political fund, and the law agreed with him, so 
stirring up great excitement. 

Two Immortals 

On Page Eight we explained the idea of a professor 
at the British Association that our railways and fac¬ 
tories could be worked by the power of wind and sun. 
We reported a law which gave half a million miners 
200 hours morcr leisure in a year. 

On this page also was a sad little paragraph 
announcing the death of Mr Holman Hunt, and on 
the next page was the death of Florence Nightingale. 

On the last page there was a crisis in Spain, people 
were asking for a penny post to France, B-P was 
reviewing his new Boy Scouts, and Sir John Cockburn 
was exploding the ridiculous idea that people get 
cold from open windows. 

Wc reproduce below sonic of the news of October igio 
as it was reported in our first number . 


HOW WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY 
FOUND A MAN 

[$ Disappearance Becoming 
Impossible ? 

A man was wanted in London 
the other day who was sus¬ 
pected of a terrible crime. 

He had an office near the 
Strand, and it is said that he 
walked up Kings way one morn¬ 
ing, passing thousands of people 
on the way to his office, and 
nodding Good-Morning to the 
caretaker. An hour or two 
later he could not be found, 
though a hue-and-cry was set 
up for him in every corner of 
the land. Ifis portrait was in 
every paper ; every policeman 
was looking for him. 

Suddenly the man was found, 
and all the world knew where 
he was. Ilis address was in 
every paper. Yet not a police¬ 
man in the world could touch 
him, for he was a thousand 
miles from land, fleeing from 
England on the high seas. 
Day after day the newspapers 
published news o.f him, with 
accounts of his life on tlio ship, 
where ho walked about dis¬ 
guised, not thinking he was 
known, not knowing he had 
been found, not dreaming that 
half the papers in the world 
were printing .stories of liis 
movements. Yet it was true. 

The captain of the ship had 
scon the description of the 
missing man, and had recog¬ 
nised him on his ship in spite 
of his disguise. lie sent a 
wireless telegram from his ship 
to London. A detective left 
in pursuit in a fast ship that 
was to race the other. Every 
hour the second ship gained 
upon the first, and passed It 
at last on the sea. The detec¬ 
tive Aval ted at a port on the 
St Lawrence River, and here, 
one Sunday morning, the second 
ship stopped. The man who was 
wanted prepared to leave, but he 
stepped off the dcckinhandcuffs. 


MR EDISON'S MOVING 
PICTURES 

A Talking Kinematograph 

The kinematograph is chang¬ 
ing the world of entertainment. 
There is no doubt that the 
moving pictures have capti¬ 
vated the public. They are 
cheap and always ready. 

Two people can take a taxi¬ 
cab to a living-picture show in 
London, sit in the best scats as 
long as they like, have tea, and 
take a taxi home figain for less 
than the cost of a single seat in 
the dress-circle of a theatre ; 
and for sixpence anybody can 
enjoy one of the most interest¬ 
ing entertainments that can bo 
given in England. Pictures in 
colour are already thrown upon 
the screen, and now Mr Edison 
has invented a combination of 
photograph and phonograph 
which gives 11s pictures that 
talk as well as move. 

Mr Edison proposes to make 
the personalities and voices of 
the world's great people fami¬ 
liar to everybody. 

THE AUTHORITY OF KINGS 

German Emperor and His People 

The quiet of Germany was 
disturbed last month by a 
speech of* the Emperor William. 

In his speech at Konigsbcrg 
the Emperor declared himself 
" an instrument of the Lord," 
.wearing a crown '* conferred 
upon him by the grace of God 
alone, not by parliaments, 
meetings of the people, or 
popular decisions," and going 
liis way " without heeding the 
views and opinions of the day." 

The Emperor’s belief in his 
divine authority is of interest 
ilrst to Germany, but it has a 
bearing on the nations of 
Europe too. The act of one 
man may plunge nations into 
war, and the peace of the world 
might be imperilled if the war 
1 orcl of a great nation deni ed alle¬ 
giance to any au thority on Earth. 


FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE 

The Lady With the Lamp 

One of the most noble women 
has passed out of the world. 
She was known as the Lady 
with the Lamp. Her name was 
Florence Nightingale. 

More than fifty years have 
gone since Florence Nightingale 
became famous. 

It was Miss Nightingale who 
first took out a band of nurses 
to a war, and all England rang 
with the story of how this brave 
lady, like an angel in a field of 
death, moved about with a 
lamp in the night, comforting 
and helping the men who were 
being cruelly neglected by 
officials at home. 

Most of what has been done 
to organise nursing as a profes¬ 
sion throughout the world owes 
its beginning to Florence Night¬ 
ingale, and her monument is the 
great army of nurses who give 
up their lives for the sake of 
others. 

Two beautiful stories are told 
of her. One is of a soldiers 
dinner party after the Crimean 
War, when the men were asked 
to write down on slips of paper 
the name of the person whose 
Crimean reputation would last 
longest. When the papers were 
opened it was found that every 
soldier had written the name 
of Florence Nightingale. The 
other story is of a party of 
women who were discussing the 
religious beliefs of Florence 
Nightingale, and most of them 
talked sadly, as if, with her 
beliefs, she "would never go to 
Heaven. Her friend Miss Har¬ 
riet Martincau was there, and, 
hearing somebody suggest that 
Florence Nightingale did not 
feci sure of another life, Miss 
Martincau said beautifully, 
How surprised she will be when 
she wakes and finds herself in 
Paradise I 


MUSIC BY TELEGRAPH 

National Anthem Heard in Two 
Countries at Once 

The wonders of invention 
never cease. The other day 
men were telephoning from a 
moving train on. an English 
railway ; now it is possible for a 
man in London to play God 
Save the King so that it can 
be heard in another country. 

Most of us have heard the 
tapping of the telegraph needle, 
and the new system, invented 
by a young German, Baron von 
Lepcl, substitutes musical notes 
for the usual click, click of a 
needle-point. Messages can be 
sent on eight notes, set to an 
octave so as to make music, and 
the note may be changed at 
once by a few turns of a screw. 

One day the operator played 
the National Anthem, which was 
heard distinctly by a listener 
in Paris, who sent it on at once 
to another listener in Brussels. 
This is the first time that 
the National Anthem, or any 
melody at all, has been played 
by wireless telegraphy. 

STORY OF A GREAT PICTURE 

Mr Holman Hunt is dead. 
Millions of people all over the 
world will be sad to read this 
news, for it was Mr Hunt who 
painted The Light of the World. 

Mr Hunt made his first 
sketches for the picture by 
moonlight in a Surrey orchard, 
Millais — his great painter- 
friend—standing through the 
chilly night, beside a brook 
among the trees, robed as the 
figure of Jesus knocking at the 
door. A copy of the picture, 
actual size and painted by Mr 
Hunt, hangs in St Paul's. 

It is pathetic to think that 
Mr Hunt could not see his pic¬ 
tures toward the end of his 
life. The light passed out of 
his eyes in the last few years. 
But he had the Light of the 
World in his heart. 


A NEW MARVEL OF THE SEA 

Will Battleships Go By Motor 
Power ? 

TALK OF A STARTLING 
REVOLUTION 

There is something that 
recalls Jules Verne . in the 
rumour that comes from Ports¬ 
mouth. The biggest battleship 
in the world, the Orion, has 
just been launched at that sea¬ 
port, but if the announcement 
now made is true, the 40,000 
people who watched the Orion 
leave her slips were watching 
a ship that was out of date 
before/She touched the water. 

For the new rumour from 
Portsmouth is that a battleship 
is to be laid down which will be 
driven by motor-engines. 

It is like a dream, but many 
dreams are coming true, and it 
cannot be that ships will for 
ever have to carry thousands 
of tons of coal. The motor- 
warship would be a strange 
thing to look at, for, of course, 
it would have no funnels, and 
many things now familiar on a 
battleship would disappear. 
There will be enormous saving 
of weight and space and cost, 
and the battleship of the future 
will be an uncanny monster, 
rushing through the seas with 
amazing power and at a terrific 
speed. 

One splendid gain to 
humanity will come from the 
motor-driven ship. We shall 
have smokeless ships at sea, 
which will make life pleasanter 
on ocean liners, and wc shall 
also have an end of the painful 
contrast between the upper 
decks and the lower depths of 
a ship. How often as we sit in 
the sun on a great ship do wc 
think of the men below who 
drive the engines and keep up 
the fires, the men who pay a 
terrible price in suffering and 
labour and life that we may sail 
happily across the sea ? 
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The Children 


What Happened 
on Your Birthday 

If It Is Next Week 

Oct. 13. Canova, Italian sculptor, died . . 1822 

14. Harold killed at Battle of Hastings . . 1066 

15. Kosciusko died at Soleure, Switzerland 1817 

16. Houses of Parliament destroyed by fire 1834 

17. Chopin, Polish composer, died in Paris 1849 

18. Retreat from Moscow begun .... 1812 

19. Dean Swift died in Dublin.1745 

A Great Italian Sculptor 

Antonio Canova, the most popular of 
modern Italian sculptors, born in 1757, 
was dedicated to sculpture from his 
boyhood, and never lacked.patrons to 
help him on in his career. 

His family for generations had been 
stonemasons and sculptors. He put 


^ Canova as a' boy models 
a lion in butter 



aside the trivial fashions of the sculptors 
of his day .and returned to a study- of 
Nature and toward the simple dignity 
and beauty of the classic masters. 

After the fall of Napoleon he acted as 
representative of Italy in bringing back 
the works of art the conqueror had 
stolen and carried to France. He was 
generous by nature and immensely 
popular with his countrymen. His 
standing as a sculptor remains high 
among modern 'artists,-’but he did not 
quite get rid of the artificiality of the 
Italian school, and artificiality is worse 
in sculpture than in any form of art. 


WHO IS THE MOTHER 
OF INVENTION? 

Necessity, Leisure, or Curiosity ? 

Lord Itaglan, who is a scientific man 
among peers and a peer among scientific 
men, recently declared that, necessity 
was never the mother of invention. 

A savage, lie said, never invented 
anything, because he was so busy in 
keeping body and soul together that he 
had no time for anything else; every 
invention had been made where there 
were wealth and leisure and culture. 

But we think man made use of fire, 
even if he did not invent it, because he 
was cold, and that he invented clothes 
iri the Ice Age for the same reason. 
He invented boats because, even when 
pressed for time, he saw that a log took 
the water better than himself, . He did 
not invent foods, but he must have tasted 
a fish out of curiosity. 

. Perhaps wc may go so far as to say 
that curiosity as much as necessity is 
the parent of invention. 


WALKING ON FIRE 

THE SECRET OF 
KUDA BUX 

The Wonderful Powers of 
Resistance in the Skin 

A HAND IN MOLTEN LEAD 

Science lias been following up the 
experiments in fire-walking which we 
reported the other day, and a few 
after-thoughts, are interesting. 

Mr C. R. Darling has communicated 
to Nature the results of experiments by 
himself and two other scientists which 
lead to the conclusion that fire-walking 
is really a gymnastic feat. 

They found that Kuda Bux walked 
so skilfully that his feet were never more 
than half a second at a time in contact 
with the fire. By experiment with a 
copper disc, attached by wires to a 
delicate recording instrument, they 
found that such contact produced a rise 
in temperature of no more than 40 or 50 
degrees Fahrenheit—not enough to blis¬ 
ter the skin, which has wonderful powers 
of resistance to momentary attack. 

The fact that two young Englishmen 
were burned in attempting to rival the 
Indian was due, they say, to their lack 
of practice, and to the fact that, being 
much heavier than he, they sank deeper, 
with the result that at each stride they 
were longer in contact with the fire. 
Even so their feet were but lightly 
blistered, and only in parts. 

Practice and the Hot Cinder 

Long practice seems to be the secret 
of fire-walking, these scientists think, 
and they liken the walk to taking a hot 
cinder from the fire and throwing it back 
before it has time to burn the fingers. 

Skill and confidence arc responsible, 
not the power of mind. If mind can 
control the action of an external agency 
thousands of martyrs would hardly have 
died at the stake. Wc must still say 
with Shakespeare : 

O ! who can hold a five in his hand 
By thinking on the frosty Caucasus ? 
Many people remember the extra¬ 
ordinary thing King Edward did as a 
young man. When he was a student at 
Edinburgh under the great Lyon Playfair 
his tutor said to him : “ Has your 
Royal Highness any faith in science ? ” 
“ Certainly,” replied the Prince. 
l< Will you, then, place your hand in 
this boiling metal ? ” asked Playfair. 
u Do you tell me to do so ? ” 

" I do,” answered the scientist, care¬ 
fully wiping his pupil’s hand and arm 
with ammonia to remove any grease. The 
Prince thrust his hand into the boiling 
metal without sustaining the least hurt, 
and he owed his success to the fact that 
the hand, if cleansed of grease, may be 
safely placed for a moment in molten 
metal, securely protected from injury by 
the natural moisture of the skin. 


CANADA GOING 
TO THE POLLS 

Over a Million 
New Voters 

WHAT THEY WILL HAVE 
TO DECIDE 

A profusion’of choice will be before 
the electors of Canada when they go 
to the polls on Monday, for the first 
time in five years, to elect their 
Federal House of Commons. 

Never before have the results been so 
uncertain, and never before has there been 
so big an increase of new voters. About 
1,200,000 will cast their first ballots. 

The cynics of the older generation 
accuse these young men and women of 
a cynical disregard for the old party 
divisions and all they stood for, but we 
have little doubt that this new genera-’ 
tion which has been growing up, in a . 
country which has increased in wealth 
and influence faster than any since the 
war, will have definite views to express. 

There are at least five parties, two as 
old as the Dominion, and three young 
and of a crusading spirit. The Conserva¬ 
tives, led by Mr Bennett, are decidedly 
on the defensive, for in recent elections 
for the Provincial Parliaments the 
Liberals on the one hand and the Social 
Credit advocates on the other have 
heavily defeated them. Mr Bennett 
hopes to win on the local advantages 
which have accrued to Canada from the 
Ottawa agreements, while he hopes to 
retain the votes of the investing public 
by his promise- to keep the Bank of 
Canada as an independent privately- 
owned institution. 

The New Portent 

The Liberals, led by Mr Mackenzie 
King, are determined to bring the Bank 
under Government control, and the 
strong plank in their programme is their 
contention that the high tariffs of the 
Bennett regime have delayed recovery. 
They do not expect immediate free 
trade, but a gradual lowering of tariffs. 

Crusader Number One is Mr Harry 
Stevens, a former minister of the 
Government who resigned. Among his 
followers in his Reconstruction Party 
arc many progressive members of the 
old Conservatives and Liberals who wish 
to give the smaller men a chance. 

The next important group is the Co¬ 
operative Commonwealth Federation, 
whose leader is Mr Woodsworth ; and 
last comes the new portent, Social 
Credit, which under the whirlwind 
advocacy of Dr Aberhart recently won 
Alberta for that policy. How far this 
party will win votes in other parts of 
Canada we shall not know till next week. 

One thing is common to all parties, and 
that is a determination to keep free of 
all European entanglements in the future, 
judging each case on its - merits, as 
Geneva is now doing. 


Preparing For Sea # 1 


A Very Queer Rabbit Story 


STALIN ON THE MOUNTAIN TOP 

A remarkable marching feat has been 
accomplished by a battalion of Russian 
troops stationed in the Caucasus. 

Fully armed and carrying a full 
pack, the men ascended Mount Kazbek, 
16,533 feet, one of the highest mountains 
in Europe, erecting a bust of Stalin on 
the ice-capped peak. 


THE SCHOOL FARMER 

Good work is being done in Bucking¬ 
hamshire which recognises the need for 
training to fit' children for farm work. 

At ITolmer Green near High Wycombe 
an elementary school has already begun 
farming classes. The children arc 
building pigsties and studying the 
methods of feeding and rearing pigs. 


T he drama of events reminds us more 
and more that the nations of the 
Earth are members one of another, 
and now the moral is pointed very 
strangely by that humble member of the 
universal family the wild rabbit. 

Rabbits have multiplied enormously 
and arc a plague to agriculture and a 
destructive nuisance to private gardens. 
Wc hear this week of a beautiful Surrey 
graveyard which is riddled by them. 

The reason for the growing surplus is 
that farmers, with labour costly and 
often unskilled, do not systematically 
keep down the number, and they increase 
like unchecked weeds. 

Perhaps one cause is that market 
prices for English rabbits are said to be 
insufficient to reward the fanners for the 
cost and labour of hunting, but under¬ 
lying that fact is a romance of acclima¬ 
tisation. 

As we all know, in the old days 
a sporting Englishman imported into 



Painting a Llnor—At work on the fuhnie 





The Streamlined Train—Silver Jubilee, the new L N E n e* 
and London at 67 miles an hou 


Australia half a dozen coupl6s of English 
rabbits, which, running wild, increased 
so marvellously as to rival the locust 
in the damage they wrought to crops, 
beggaring farmers and driving them in 
thousands off the land. 

It was a long time before Australians 
thought of turning the enemy to profit, 
and when they did so they found a ready 
market in England. Australia now 
sends us 25,000 tons of rabbits every 
year, so cheapening the market that it 
docs not pay farmers here to trap and 
kill and sell our own rabbits. • 

So wc have this very queer story in 
this very queer world. Australia imports 
our rabbits and finds them a pest, 
regarding them as vermin. She sends - 
them to us as food, so that our own 
rabbits, unable to compete in the food 
market, become a pest to us. Well may 
we wonder if there ever was so strange 
a story as the story of the, common 
things about us. , ■ . 



Coaling Trawiors—T„he new fish dock at Qrimsby has these 

covered inclines and the^ci 
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['he Streamlined Train 



tl of the Asturias in Southampton Docks. 



i .towers for coaling the trawlers, Trucks are hauled up the 
oal is dumped into hoppers. 


DISCOVERIES 

Glass With Wonderful 
Qualities 

NEW WAYS OF DEALING 
WITH LIGHT 

By Our Scientific Correspondent 

Diving from a spring board made of 
glass sounds a strange thing, yet it is 
being done today with a new kind of 
glass which has wonderful properties. 

The secret of tempering glass like 
steel has been discovered, giving rise to 
a new and perfectly transparent sub¬ 
stance having many important qualities. 
A very real advantage of the glass is that 
if broken it crumbles into countless tiny 
particles without sharp edges. There 
arc a hundred uses to which this splendid 
discovery can be put immediately, but 
one of the most appealing is that of the 
diving board, for tempered glass has 
been found to make a " springier " 
board than anything swimmers have 
enjoyed before. 

Another new discovery is that of a 
thin transparent film which has the 
property of polarising light. A ray of 
light consists of vibrations of the ether 
taking place in all directions at right 
angles to its path. - By'passing light 
through a quartz device called a Nicol 
prism it is possible to stop all vibrations 
except in one direction; such light is 
said to be polarised. This new film does 
just the same thing, and nothing like it 
lias been discovered before. 

Photography in the Rain 

Light is partly polarised when re¬ 
flected from wet surfaces such as roofs 
pf buildings, and these glisten when we 
look at them and cause difficult reflec¬ 
tions when photographed. By placing 
a piece of the new material in front of 
■the camera lens at the right angle the 
sheen completely disappears and photo¬ 
graphs can be taken in the rain which 
appear exactly as if it were dry. 

An important effect is that when 
taking motion pictures in the studio, 
warm from the immensely powerful 
electric light used, all trace of per¬ 
spiration is removed in the photographs. 
At the present time a number of make¬ 
up men follow the actors round when 
shooting a picture carrying powder 
puffs, which they use every few minutes 
on their faces, and they will presumably 
be unnecessary now. 

The polarising material will have it3 
uses, too, in the taking of survey photo¬ 
graphs from the air, and in photo¬ 
graphing submarines from aeroplanes, 
in both of which cases sheen from 
reflection is apt to mar the results. 


CHEAP POTATOES 
FOR IDLE MEN 

Food Well Used 

POTATO BOARD AND 
THE UNEMPLOYED 

The Marketing Board idea has come 
to stay and is winning golden opinions. 
The Potato Board has done some 
excellent work in distributing surplus 
potatoes. 

At Bishop Auckland, in the distressed 
area of Durham, the experiment was 
tried of selling potatoes cheaply to the 
unemployed. To qualify for them the 
unemployed had to obtain vouchers 
from the Employment Exchanges. These ■ 
tickets enabled them to buy potatoes at 
a warehouse for 3d a stone. 

The sales of potatoes nearly doubled 
in consequence, but sales fell in the shops. 
The net increase in consumption was 
69 per cent. 

The experiment is valuable as show¬ 
ing how much a little saving means to 
the very poor and how much more food 
. would be consumed if the poor, could 
afford to buy. And always we have to 
remember that the grinding poverty 
this indicates occurs in the second 
richest nation in the world. 


Putting the Dog in His Place 


YV 7 e told the story not long ago of 
™ how a suitor at the Court of an 
unjust ruler of a native Indian State 
gained a surprising verdict for justice 
because a British bulldog, owned by the 
tyrant, made friends with the person 
making the appeal. Now comes a delight¬ 
ful variant of the theme, in which the 
dog is supposed to end in disgrace. 

In an.interesting book called Knights 
Errant in Papua Mr Lewis Lett reveals 
how that strange land is being brought 
to civilisation under British guidance. 
The tribes were formerly scattered under 
various chiefs, and law and justice were 
administered by bodies of patrols, visit¬ 
ing far and near at intervals. 

. Sometimes white adventurers, pro¬ 
specting for gold and other treasure, 
ventured out into the wilds in advance 
of the patrols, and, although safe from 
attack, fared hard through shortage of 
food and shelter. 

One such pioneer got so far ahead 
of the frontiers of civilisation that he 
had to depend for food bn the good 
nature of the local chief. All went well 
till one day the Englishman's fox-terrier, 
firmly'believing that his master owned 
the whole land, impudently chased the 


THE GREAT BIRD 
OF DORDOGNE 

CARRYING OFF A LAMB 

Brigand of the Air 
Caught in the Act 

THE TORTOISE AND THE POET 

A great bird in the Dordogne, in tho 
south-west of France, has been seen in 
the act of carrying off a lamb weighing 
about forty pounds. 

The only bird big enough to do this 
likely to be seen anywhere in Europe is 



NOTHING LIKE IT 
OUTSIDE MEXICO 

A Union of Prisoners 

Mexico claims to be the only country 
whose prison inmates have been 
organised into, an association for the 
defence of their own interests. 

This organisation calls itself the 
General Union of Prisoners of the 
Country, and represents the interests and 
aspirations of 64,000 offenders serving 
sentences in the prisons of Mexico. 

Its founder is Miguel Mondragon. It 
has offices in Mexico City, and a com- 
mittcq whose activities extend to tho 28 
States and three Territories, thus com¬ 
prising the whole of the Republic of 
Mexico, 

The association has an official motto 
which reads: For Regeneration, En¬ 
lightenment, and Justice. It pleads 
that all who live in Mexico, whether 
enjoying freedom or deprived of it, 
should “regard crime with horror and 
criminals with compassion." 

One of the principles it defends may 
be summed up thus : If you wish to 
fight crime do not fight it with prisons 
or capital punishment but with schools, 
and schools, and still more schools. 


chief out of the camp and into a river, 
for several hours holding him at bay 
on a rock in the water. 

Naturally the kindly chief felt insulted 
and aggrieved, and he showed his dis¬ 
pleasure by cutting off supplies. For¬ 
tunately, just in time, the leader of one 
of the patrols arrived on the scene. 

The situation was' explained to him 
and lie acted at once. The chief was 
sent for ; the dog was arrested, brought 
into court, and formally charged by its 
master with an act of intimidation. 
" The chief," says. Mr Lett, " gave his 
evidence with point and dramatic 
enthusiasm," As there was no defence, 
the dog was sentenced to six months 
imprisonment. 

This delighted the chief, who, seeing 
a collar put round the prisoner's neck 
and a chain attached, left tho court 
with glee. 

The trial was not so fantastic as it 
may seem at first sight, for our ancestors 
in olden days regularly placed animals 
on trial, gave evidence on oath against 
them, and, on a verdict of guilty being 
found, sentenced them to punishment 
on exactly the same lines as that meted 
out to human offenders^ 


A lammcrgeler 


the lammergeier, occasionally seen in the 
Alps and the Pyrenees. It is a vulture, 
and one of the brigands of the air. 

The greatest of the Old World birds 
of prey, the lammergeier is a link 
between the vultures and the falcons ; 
it is about five feet long and four feet 
high when at rest, and lias a wing- 
spread of from nine to ten feet. Of its 
fierceness there has never been a doubt; 
it has been known to try to make men 
fall from great heights by buffeting 
them with its wings as they climbed tho 
mountains. 

The one doubt as to its ability to 
carry off lambs has arisen from the belief 
that the gripping power of its feet has 
been thought to be comparatively weak, 
but the fate of the Dordogne lamb 
settles that point. 

Another habit of the lammergeier 
links the bird with an event sadly 
famous in history. Its practice is to 
carry into the air and let fall on a rock 
below, a bone or a tortoise which it 
desires to crack. It was one of these 
birds, tradition says, which mistook the 
bald head of the immortal Greek tragic 
poet Aeschylus for a white stone, and 
let fall a tortoise which killed him 

Our Golden Eagle 

In size the lammergeier is the superior 
of our golden eagle, but there is a doubt 
which is the stronger. Our Scottish 
eagles have been seen to seize red deer 
calves and carry them away, generally 
down the face of the hill on which the 
animal has been browsing; and there is a 
record of one such victim which, having 
been rescued, was weighed and turned 
the scale at 19 pounds. 

One eagle’s nest was found to contain 
the remains of a deer calf which must 
have been carried soon after a kill by 
the bird, for our eagles, unlike tho 
lammergeier, do not eat carrion. During 
the present year a golden eagle was seen 
to seize a lamb in the Highlands almost 
under the nose of an observer. 

Before the bird could get up into tho 
air the watcher attacked it and caused 
it to drop its prey, but the bird immedi¬ 
ately snatched it up again, gripping it 
behind the ears. Again the onlooker 
dashed at it, and this time the great bird 
relinquished its victim and flew away. 


Pronunciations 

Amhara 
Boletus 
Edelweiss 
Phalarope 
Sioux . 

Sobieski 
Wapiti 


in This Paper 

. . Am-har-rah 

Bo-lee-tus 
. . Ay-dcl-vice 

. . Fal-ah-ropc 

# , . , ". Soo' 

. . Sobe-ycs-ke.. 

, , . Wap-e-to 
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The Anglo-French 
Horse 

Story of the Percheron 

Seeing a heading in the papers the 
other day, “Sale of Percherons,” how 
many knew what Percherons are ? 

They are French horses for agriculture, 
dappled grey and black, with as little 
hair on their legs as our Clydesdales and 
Suffolk Punches have; not as big or 
heavy as our mighty Shires, but very 
strong and docile. 

Twenty years ago there was hardly 
one in England. The only supplies 
available for us were in France, and 
France, although she appreciated the 
compliment and was anxious to please 
us, really had no Percherons to spare, 
so many had been destroyed in the war. 

However, she did a gracious thing: 
she chose 40 of the finest of her Per¬ 
cherons and let us have them. The horses 
were brought to England in 1919, taken to 
ICncpp Castle, then the seat of Sir Mcrrik 
Burrell, and there privately auctioned 
to a few select breeders who had given 
notice in writing of their intention to bid. 

Now the Percheron is an English 
horse, and sells at from £60 to upwards 
of £100; but. in order that a Percheron 
may be known as pure bred it must be 
registered not only in England, but with 
the Percheron Horse Society of France ! 


MUSSOLINI'S GAMBLE 

Never Such a Risk For So Little 

Italy's future situation must become 
a hazardous gamble upon a campaign 
that will reduce Ethiopia to submission 
in a few months. 

Should that calculation fail, then 
Italy will be drained dry. Her people, 
already living at a standard that is 
almost the lowest in Europe, will suffer 
great additional privations. 

Politically the entanglement in 
Abyssinia must seriously weaken the 
authority of Italy in Europe in regard 
to those questions in which she lias a 
special interest. 

These things arc but part of the price 
that must be paid. 

Never before will so much have been 
hazarded for so small a possible gain. ■ 
Daily Telegraph 


AN ABYSSINIAN AND HIS HORSE 

In Abyssifliia, the soi'est spot in the 
World today, there is a little ruined 
building that speaks of the loving heart 
of at least one Abyssinian. 

It is the burial-place of a horse. This 
gallant animal was the favourite steed 
of the Emperor Fasildas and carried 
him faithfully through a long campaign. 
During the fighting it was seriously 
wounded, and was brought home to die. 

The Emperor, sad to lose so faithful 
a friend, built over its remains a circular 
tomb 15 feet across, with a lofty dome, 
and six arches cut through the thick 
stone walls. 

Now the dome has fallen in and a 
growing tree has thrust its outspreading 
branches through the arches and against 
the crumbling walls. But still it remains, 
desolate and untended, a memorial to 
the deep bond of affection between a 
man and the horse he loved. 


THE SEVERN BRIDGE 

A conference of local authorities has 
approved the idea of the road over the 
Severn, to cost £2,480,000. The bridge 
will be between two and three miles 
long, with a 30-foot carriage-way and 
two footpaths. It would save 54 miles 
between Bristol and Cardiff and nine 
between London and Cardiff. 


The aviation, works of Kyoto have 
just built the first .plane entirely of 
bamboo. It is fire-resisting. 


Natural Events 
of Next Week 



The fruits of the snowbeiry are now formed 



The various berries still left on trees and 
shrubs are useful to the thrush and other birds 



The pretty fungus lurid boletus grows in woods 
among dead leaves. Under the brown cap are 
vermilion spores 



TV S . •/; 


A migrant to these shores from Greenland and 
other northern parts is the red-necked phalarope 



The many-seeded pods From the marble galls 
of broom twist up like of oak trees the last of 
corkscrews before the insects called cy- 
bursting nips emerge 



Among the wild geese- on these shores is the 
Brent, which comes here in the autumn from its 
breeding-grounds in the' Far North 


Italy’s Expansion 

Promising Development 
Imperilled 

It is good to see Italian peaches, 
cheap and beautiful, sold by English 
costermongers, and to reflect that some 
of them were grown on land that.was 
lately marsh. 

This year, indeed, Italy is for practical 
purposes self-supporting in point of food. 
The .1935 wheat harvest amounts to 
7,036,960 tons compared with an average 
of 6,908,810 tons for the last six years. 
Maize has also done well and the vines 
arc excellent. 

In all other lines of output, from steel 
to cement and from paper to artificial 
silk, 1935 is making better Italian records 
than in 1934. Unemployment has conse¬ 
quent^ decreased. 

It seems a profound pity that such 
promising development should be im¬ 
perilled by the madness pf war. 

RURAUIBRARIES 

Books, and Still More Books 

Where plenty of books are provided 
people read them. 

So the County Library service finds, and 
it has reached its 20tn year of making 
liberal provision for thosewho wish to read. 

Last year it issued nearly 50 million 
books from 17,400 British centres, 
mostly to people outside towns who up 
to then had had no library service. 
Thanks to the generous grants of the 
Carnegie Trust this great work is done 
at an annual cost of 4d for each person 
in the areas served. 


SLAVES WERE DEAR 
THAT DAY 

At the Grocers Exhibition the other 
day was a small museum of old ledgers 
and documents of famous grocery firms, 
and in one of them were some odd 
references to the slave trade. 

It belonged to the firm (Twinitigs) 
which shipped the tea that was tipped 
into Boston Harbour in 1773 and so 
signalled the beginning of the war for 
American independence ; but the docu¬ 
ment contained an entry recalling the 
struggle, in which Great Britain played 
a nobler part, for the abolition of tlic 
slave trade. The last of the entries, 
which form an inventory of the slaves 
employed on the firm's Jamaica estate 
from 1784 to 1819, refers to a slave 
bought in the year of Waterloo, and 
against it is this note: Very dear 
owing to the Act of Parliament of 2806. 


GERMAN GIPSIES TO GO 

The gipsies have come under the 
Nazi ban. 

There is to be strict regulation of 
camping, for which a licence has to 
be obtained. The gipsies arc to give 
security against theft. It is fully in¬ 
tended to make their roaming existence 
impossible and to change them- from 
nomads into homemakers. If they desire 
to continue wandering they must leave 
Germany—if they can find any other 
country to take them. 


THOSE STATIONS 

Wc hasten to congratulate the 
Southern Railway on the news that it 
is contemplating the rebuilding of certain 
of its stations, and we hope other lines 
will follow the example. 

Why is it so difficult for railway 
companies to grasp the. fact that a 
station can be made to pay apart from 
its own particular business ? It should 
be the brightest spot in the town, with 
a splendid show of shops and waiting 
and refreshment rooms, and, of course, 
a car park. 

If You Want Peace 
Stop War Supplies 


Sunshine From a 
Dark Prison 

A Teacher of Courage 

To have seen and heard what is going 
on in the world, and then to become 
blind and deaf, must seem to many like 
being for ever in a cold, still prison. 

But sometimes the gates of sight and 
sound close on a mind which has stored 
up so much sunshine that memory is 
flooded with it. It is from just such a 
sunny mind that Frieda Le Pi a has 
written her third little book for children 
who can still enjoy a fairy story. 

The book has two simple little tales, 
bright and happy, with fairies behaving 
as good fairies should, and even the elf 
is only bad because ho has been mis¬ 
understood. Between the stories arc 
some pleasant verses by a child who 
learned music from Miss Lc Pla. The 
young poet died at 17, and her teacher 
can no longer see nor hear. 

A Fact To Remember 

A friend arranged for her to have a 
few days by the sea this year, and 
rarely have wc seen a face more vivid 
with joy than the face of this prisoner 
from a small home in Bcaconsfield as, 
she stooped to touch the sand or felt the 
waves tugging at her toes. Perhaps the 
sea is the best holiday of all for those who 
have only the sense of touch left for their 
enjoyment of Nature, and anyone who 
knows of others cut oh in the same way 
might remember this when summer 
comes again. 

Miss Le Pla’s book, A Quest and a 
Mystery, can be bought for is qd post 
free from Mortiboys^ 30 Elect Street, 
E.C.4. If it sells in the numbers wc 
hope it will it will bring a little more 
sunshine into that Bcaconsfield home 
where three teachers live, two of them 
doing all their small means will let them 
do to help the third, for the third cait 
now neither see nor hear. Yet she is a 
teacher too, and the lessons she teaches 
are two of the finest in the world: 
Patience and Courage. 

RAISE THE SCHOOL AGE 

Good For Everybody 

Who is the best worker fresh from 
school—the 14-year-old or the 15 ? 

Now that 13 areas have raised the 
school ago to 15 the matter can be 
investigated, and the School Age Council, 
a body of nearly 300 leading industrial¬ 
ists, educationists, and others interested 
in youth, has been making inquiries. 

Carnarvonshire, Plymouth, and Bath 
have had a longer experience than most 
of the others, and it would take much 
pressure to make them abandon it. At 
Plymouth employers engaged in the 
better classes of work prefer children 
kept at school until 15, only those for 
whom the Board of Trade have made 
regulations asking for children under 
that age. At Cheltenham big employers 
prefer to engage children at 15, and only 
the small men ask for them at 14. 

The educational officers in the areas 
agree that the extra year definitely 
benefits the children in physique, mental 
ability, and character, so that their 
whole outlook on life is on a higher plane. 

We agree with the conclusion of the 
Council that the age should be raised 
throughout the country with no exemp¬ 
tions, for such exceptions only benefit 
those in blind-alley Occupations, 


OUR GYMNASIUMS 

Since we quoted Dr F. H. Spencer 
as saying that no elementary school 
in England had a gymnasium we have 
received several letters correcting this 
impression. 

Wc hear of elementary schools in 
Manchester and Newcastle which have 
fine gymnasiums, and we are sure the 
Chief Inspector of London’s schools 
will be as glad as we arc that things are 
not so bad as lie thought. 
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Nature and Her Partner Hand in Hand 



How They Tamed the Mad River of the Colorado Desert 


President Roosevelt has spoken 
to America from the great Boulder 

Dam, a miracle of the 20th century 

which is now complete. 

It means that the Thirty Years War 
is ended 1 Yes. Treaty of Westphalia, 
1648, But is that news ? you will say. 

That is not the war wc mean. That 
war was a disgraceful contest that 
ravaged all Europe, In this war man 
has tamed a destructive giant so that 
deserts may blossom, industries flourish, 
and the thirst of millions be quenched. 

This is the story of a great ivar of the 
ages between the forces of Nature , and of a 
great enterprise of peace carried out by 
Nature ’ s.Partner , Man. 

After lording it like a tyrant over the 
helpless land for millions of years the 
Mad River of the Desert, the mighty 
Colorado, was brought to check for the 
first time in history early in the morning 
of February the First this year, when a 
steel gate weighing three million pounds 
sank slowly into place. Behind it the 
largest artificial lake in the world is 
rapidly taking shape. By the end of 
July it was only one-seventh full, yet 
it had already become the biggest man¬ 
made lake. It was then 84 miles long 
and 286 feet deep. When the lake is 
fully formed it will be 115 miles long 
and 582 feet deep. It will be like a great 
expanse of water stretching from London 
to The Wash. 

The River That Would Cross 
the Atlantic 

'JVie United States Reclamation .Ser¬ 
vice began the preliminary work of 
reconnoitring the Colorado Basin 30 
years ago. It took 20 years. This is 
not surprising when wc realise that the 
watershed covers 855,000 square miles. 
The Colorado is a very giant of a river, 
running through seven Western States. 
Stretched across the Atlantic, it would 
reach from Ireland to Newfoundland. 

It rises in mountains 8000 feet high 
and seeps near its outlet into land below 
sea-level, passing on its way some of 
the most stupendous scenery on Earth. 
The Grand Canyon of the Colorado is 
world-famous for its awe-inspiring scenes 
of ever-changing beauty in vast chasms 
sometimes a mile deep. The river is 
moody, unfriendly, turbulent, usually a 
thick, muddy colour and heavy with 
solid matter which it tears from the 
banks as it passes. 

Thirty years ago it became clear to 
everyone that this giant tamed could 
bring life, health, and prosperity to 
millions; untamed it was a constant 
menace. Flood after flood, imperilling 
the very existence of the rich Imperial 


Valley during the first years of this 
century, had proved this with death¬ 
dealing insistence. And, lest men should 
forget, there was the Salton Sea, formed 
on wliat had been dry land, 45 miles 
• long and rising day by day, because the 
river, having filled its old bed full of 
silt, had decided to seek a new one for 
the last 100 miles of its course. 

To Store the Waters 

To save the lives and the lands of the 
thousands of people who had staked 
their all to farm in the desert flood- 
control works of great size were hastily 
undertaken; marvels of engineering 
were accomplished, and high banks 
called levees, 100 miles long, were built 
to prevent this rich land from becoming 
the forgotten bottom of a great lake. 

But there was no way of making those 
levees solid or permanent; they were 
apt to be swept away in the flood, and 
as Imperial Valley is partly below sea- 
lcvel it was always in danger. 

In spite of their constant peril the 
rich acres of Imperial Valley were highly 
prized. Ranchers who went in for 
alfalfa (known in England as lucerne) 
to feed dairy herds took off eight crops 
a year. Those who had vegetable 
gardens liad peas, asparagus, and superb 
lettuces ready for the great hotels of 
San Francisco, Chicago, and New York 
as early as February, and could ask any 
price. Yet without the waters of the 
Colorado this earth will yield nothing, 
for the rainfall here is but three inches 
a year and the heat of the Sun is intense. 

To irrigate during the dry season, when 
the water in the river-bed dwindles to a 
mere trickle, temporary dams had to be 
built every year, then hastily dynamited 
as the spring torrents began, This was 
costly and unsatisfactory. What was 
needed was. some way to store up for 
■use later on the precious water that 
imperilled men's lives every spring, 
rushed by, and was wasted. It would 
have to be something tremendous, for 
the giant, at its height, sends down 
20 million tons of water an hour. A' 
mighty dam would hold it, between 
walls of solid rock. Where ? 

Seven Sovereign States Wrangle 
T j ie Reconnoitring Army studied the 
possibilities of 70 sites before they 
fixed on the one in Black Canyon, where 
the great dam has been raised. 

Then began eight years of wrangling 
while the existence of flourishing towns 
and the lives of some 70,000 people stood 
in jeopardy. Each of the seven States 
concerned- with the giant had the sole 
right to decide how its waters should be 


used while they flowed through its 
land; and the laws of each State were 
different. But, law or no law, each 
State wanted to reserve the maximum 
possible control over the waters of the 
Colorado for generations to come; each 
feared that other States might establish 
rights to the water by using it before 
their neighbours could build the canals, 
aqueducts, ditches, and power-plants 
they would need in the future. 

These fears were finally put to rest 
around the conference table at Santa 
Fe, New’ Mexico, 13 years ago ; here, an 
equitable basis for the distribution of 
the water was worked out and the 
Colorado Compact was signed by six of 
the seven States concerned. 

There were three reasons for building 
Boulder Dam, It was needed to prevent 
floods in the Imperial and Yuma Valleys; 
it was urgently required as a source" of 
water-supply by a score or more rapidly - 
growing towns 300 miles away on the 
coast of California ; and it would form a 
vast storehouse of energy that could be 
used to turn the wheels of industry of 
the whole South-West. 

Settling how this energy could best 
be converted into electricity and sold 
to the public involved more time and 
argument, so it was not until six years 
ago that the last vested interest was 
satisfied, the last compromise made, 
and the Act signed enabling the project 
to go full-steam ahead. 

A Veritable Masterpiece of 
the Engineer’s Art 

T^ie first thing to do was to construct 

a railway to carry men and materials 
to this desolate spot. Then a modern 
and suitable town had to be built for 
the workers. Next, four tunnels, 50 feet 
in diameter and about half a mile long, 
were driven through the volcanic rock. 
When the river's volume had diminished 
in the midsummer drought its water 
was turned into these tunnels so that the 
bed was kept dry, and the foundations 
of the mighty dam, 650 feet thick, were 
laid on solid rock. 

That done, the pouring of mass con¬ 
crete began. Over three million cubic 
yards of concrete have been used. The 
finished work rises to a height of 727 feet 
and measures 1180 feet across the top, 
where the spill-way is 45 feet wide. The 
dam is constructed to hold back as much 
water as the river normally brings down 
in a year and a half, sufficient to cover 
territory the size of Scotland and Ireland 
eight inches deep. 

Five thousand men were employed 
on this task, and every one of them a 
hero. Here a thermometer reading of 


no degrees Fahrenheit in the shade 
is quite common in summer, and for 
men at work in the open there is no 
shade. The first telephones installed 
were of no use in two days : the Sun had 
melted the insulation material. 

The waters impounded in this un¬ 
friendly fastness if led to the desert at 
the right times can make it bloom like 
fairyland. The .Colorado River already 
irrigates two and a hall million acres, 
and can redeem twice that many more. 

New Wealth Created 

P ^ friend of the C N travelling in these 
irrigated regions writes of “ Miles 
and miles of orchards and vineyards ; 
thick green orange trees frosted with 
white blossoms, sweet-smelling, like long 
avenues of weddings; emerald-bright 
grass filled with cream-cups and forget- 
me-nots; hedges of roses and geraniums." 

This mighty conquest, which would 
have been worth any expense because 
of the threefold benefit it brings to the 
land, will pay for itself by the new wealth 
it creates . Contracts let to Power Com¬ 
panies will repay the Government every 
penny spent on the construction of 
Boulder Dam within fifty years. When 
the generating plants arc running at 
full capacity two million horse-power 
will be available to do anything from 
lighting a passage to operating a railway. 

At first a great deal of the electricity 
generated will be required to pump the 
stored water across the range of moun¬ 
tains that divides this suffocating 
inland region from the cooler cities of 
the coast. The arrival of this water in 
Southern California will put some two 
million people beyond fear of drought. 

The Giant Conquered 

^/’ork in plenty still remains to be 
done both above and below the new 
dam. Downstream the All-American 
Canal, 80 miles long, and the biggest 
thing of its kind in the States, will make 
North America master of the Colorado’s 
waters within her own borders. Up¬ 
stream more dams must be built to deal 
with the vast quantity of silt the river 
brings along in its tumultuous course. 

But all that has yet to be done is 
mere child's play by comparison with 
the mighty fact that the conflicting 
interests of seven States have been 
harmonised, the aid of the Federal 
Government has been secured to finance 
a work of incalculable benefit at no 
cost to itself, and the great skill of our 
age has enabled Man to convert his 
ancient enemy and destroyer, the Mad 
River of the Desert, into a colleague 
and helper. 
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THE CLEVER 
GERMAN BRAIN 

Inventing Things the 
World Wants 

SUGAR FROM SHAVINGS AND 
GLASS FROM COAL 

A new Germany is being built on 
wood and coal. 

It is not Hitler’s Germany of swastika 
and steel, but the Germany of the 
scientific men who, at the end of the 
war, said with a proud humility that 
their country must rise again by invent¬ 
ing something that all the world wanted. 
Their chemical factories "were their chief 
resource, and they arc responding to the 
call by making things of value out of 
materials of small account. 

Their latest successes arc to convert 
wood waste into sugar and make a new 
bendable glass.which will not splinter 
out of the refuse of coal. Dr Bergius, 
the Nobel Prize winner, is the chemist 
whose factory can now produce weekly 
125 tons of sugav out of sawdust shavings 
and tree bark. Out of these waste 
products he produces, besides sugar, 
other products of value, lignin, a useful 
tough fibre, and fine vinegar. 

Glass Cut With a Saw 

The doctor’s sugar is marketed at 
fourpence a pound, a penny cheaper 
than the German housewife pays for 
beet sugar, and in the sugar-bowl it 
appears as a snow-white crystalline 
powder, like the sugar we all know. It 
is-just: as .sweet and is . said to be as 
nutritive. At an earlier stage of its 
production the wood waste can be con- ' 
verted into cattle fodder and the lignin 
can be made into fuel bricks. 

The second German invention makes 
use of the very cheapest coal to pro¬ 
duce, a sort of artificial gum that can be 
substituted in thousands of ways for 
wood and horn and ivory. Its finest 
product resembles clear glass. Imperial 
Chemicals exhibited at Burlington House 
this year some remarkable examples of 
transparent resinous glass which could 
be worked into many beautiful forms, 
but it was rather expensive. The German 
resinous glass is cheap, it can be bent 
and.cut with a saw. It will not splinter, 
and it is being used for the windows of 
Berlin’s buses. 

BOTTLED GAS 

A Blessing For the Lonely 
Highlanders 

At last the crofters of the Western 
Highlands have taken to the idea of 
using bottled gas for cooking, heating, 
and lighting. 

For years it has been used in remote 
districts of America and on the Con¬ 
tinent where heat or power from an 
electric grid ox local gasworks is not 
available. But the Highlanders did not 
take to it. Coal and peat were good 
enough for them. 

Yet when they were short of fuel 
during the coal strike a few people 
tried the cylinders of butane, a product 
of heavy oil, which is more easily com¬ 
pressed than coal gas. It is liquefied at 
a pressure of 23 pounds to a square inch, 
less than the pressure in a soda syphon, 
but a pressure of about 2000 would be 
required to bottle coal gas. 

Gradually the news spread of the 
advantage of these labour - saving 
canisters, each containing enough gas 
to cook meals for an average family for 
from six to ten weeks. One will keep 
an ordinary gas mantle alight for 450 
hours or an oven going or a gas-lire 
burning for 114 hours. 

A crofter is supplied with two cylinders, 
one as a reserve. Every few weeks a 
fresh cylinder is delivered, like the milk, 
and the empty can is taken away. The 
gas is much used in Mull, Perthshire, and 
the Lothians. 


Types of Abyssinia’s People 



The little daughter of a former Abyssinjan War Minister with her nurse 



A Qalla mother and child. Their race com- A father and his boy who live in Amhara 
prises two-thirds of Abyssinia’s population province, in the north of Abyssinia 


These photographs were taken by a traveller who recently returned from Abyssinia 


SAVED FROM THE 
FIRE OF LONDON 

The City’s Archives 

FIGURES FOR YOUNG 
WHITTINGTONS 

If there had been no Fire-of London 
in 1666 the First Folios of Shakespeare 
would not be so rare and costly as they 
arc ; most of them perished in that fire. 

Wonderful to relate, the bulk of the 
City archives escaped. The new volume 
of London statistics is the 302nd issued 
without a break since 1633, and there 
are even two volumes from the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth. 

Young Whittingtons for whom Bow 
bells may some day ring a message 
bidding them back to the London they 
are leaving will be interested to learn 
something of the finance as well as of the 
romance of the Lord Mayoralty. 

The Lord Mayor is one of the most 
highly paid officials in the kingdom, his 
salary and allowances outstripping those 
of the Prime Minister, He receives 
^11,442 a year. Great as the amount 
sounds it docs not nearly cover his 
expenditure ; only a rich man can afford 
to be Lord Mayor, ‘ 

Cost of the Mayoralty 

Fortunately for him he is not respon¬ 
sible for the upkeep of his official resi¬ 
dence. The Mansion House costs ^4375 in 
rates and taxes alone, and in mainten¬ 
ance and repairs a further ^11,000 odd. 
Altogether, in addition to what he him¬ 
self spends on his term of Office, the Lord 
Mayor and his home cost London rather 
more than ^27,000 a year. One of our 
Lord Mayors told us many years ago, 
before the war, that his year of office 
cost him ^10,000. 

The City of London is a great landlord, 
with a rcnFroIl of over ^328,000 a year. 
Not all its property is in the City ; it has 
possessions in Surrey, Middlesex, Essex, 
and as far afield as Oxfordshire. It 
spends ^14,000 a year on the mainten¬ 
ance of Epping Forest, receiving in 
return ^6540 in rents, licences, and other 
charges on the area. Burnham Beeches 
costs it just over ^2000 a year, while 
St Paul’s Churchyard is kept in order 
by the City Corporation at a cost of 
^486 yearly. In helping to make England 
musical the City loses over ^10,000 a 
year on the Guildhall School of Music. 

There is a good deal of feasting and 
festivity in connection with the ancient 
office (six Guildhall receptions last year 
cost over,a thousand pounds each), but 
the City does noble work, and is a pattern 
to every capital in the world. 

No other city has such an unbroken 
record of valiant service to the nation 
as a whole and to individual charities 
and good causes. 


TWO MEN IN A RAINBOW RING 

From the summit of Snowdon two 
observers, Mr Arthur Sturdy and Mr 
Edward James, have seen an effect of 
light on cloud very rare in this country. 

From Snowdon Mr Sturdy and his 
companion observed a brilliant rainbow 
forming a complete circle, and in the 
middle their figures appeared as perfect 
shadows while all tlicir movements were 
exactly reflected. Some time later a 
fainter rainbow encircled the first. 

The explanation of all this is by no 
means simple. An ordinary rainbow is 
produced by the bending of . the Sun’s 
rays through drops of water in a cloud 
in such a way as to spread out the white 
light into its component colours, from 
violet or indigo to red. It is supposed 
that circles like those described arise 
from a more acute bending of the light 
rays through frozen particles of moisture 
in a high fog. 

Sir Frank Baines, the architect, 
declares that over ^50,000,000 has been 
spent in 25 years in making good the 
damage done to our buildings by smoke. 
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THE CONSTELLATION 
OF SOBIESKI 

Celestial Shield Covering 
Over a Million Suns 

THE EAGLE’S TAIL 

By the C N Astronomer 

One of the most beautiful regions of 
the heavens, visible from Britain, is 
that in the vicinity of the Tail of 
Aquila, the Eagle, and particularly 
to the south of it. 

The little constellation of Scutum 
Sobicski, Sobieski’s Shield, covers most 
of this exquisite region with its innumer¬ 
able stars and clouds of nebulae. 

To the naked eye on a clear, dark 
night the glow of light from these regions 
of stellar radiance may be easily seen, 
together with about a dozen of the 
nearer stars, all of them rather faint. 
These, the largest on the accompanying 
star-map, may be readily found and the 



Chief stars of the celestial Shield of Sobieskl 

position located by a reference to the 
star-map of Aquila which appeared in 
the CN of September 21, The star 
Lambda, which appears in both maps, 
will provide the key for identification, 
Lambda being the brightest star in the 
Eagle’s tail. 

The Shield which represents the 
coat-of-arms of John Sobieslci is now 
generally referred to as Scutum only, and 
it was created a constellation in 1690, 
when this array of stellar jewels was 
applied to commemorate the glory of 
John III Sobicski, King of Poland. 

Very little was known then of tlic 
glories to be revealed later in these far- 
off depths of our Universe. Now there 
arc to be seen suns in millions all 
whirling along their appointed courses 
in veritable clouds, while here and 
there are vast swirls of radiant matter 
representing suns and worlds as yet 
unformed. 

One of these stellar clouds may. be 
glimpsed quite easily with tlic aid of 
the field-glasses on a very clear starlit 
night in the position shown as M.11 on 
the map, the semi-circle of stars which 
will all appear in the field-of-view of the 
glasses being a sure guide to it. Though 
only appearing thus as a small patch of 
hazy light it actually covers an area of 
the sky more than half the apparent 
width of the Moon, and represents a fan¬ 
shaped cluster of rare beauty composed 
of many thousands of suns. 

Colossal Outbursts of Fire 

Alpha is the brightest of the nearer 
stars of Scutum, and a sun much larger 
than ours ; it is about nine million times 
farther away, its light taking 141 years 
to reach us. 

Beta, a slightly fainter fourth-magni¬ 
tude star, is composed of two suns 
181 light-years distant from us. These 
revolve in an immense orbit round a 
central point between them at an average 
distance apart of 222,000,000 miles in a 
period of 2 years and 104 days and at 
an average speed of 10-J- miles a second. 

There is a very "interesting fifth- 
magnitude^ star appearing just below 
Beta and indicated by R on the map. 
Though clearly visible on a clear, dark 
night it is not always there, because in 
tlic course of a cycle of about 71 days it 
fades out of sight and down to perhaps 
seventh magnitude. Both its minima 
and maxima of brightness vary, a fact 
which, considered with the visible 
changes in its spectrum, indicates a 
series of periodic outbursts of fire of 
colossal magnitude, G. F. M, 


Stags in Fighting 
Mood 

Battle Cries Wake the 
Countryside 

Dy Our Zoo Correspondent 

Both at Whipsnadc and in the 
London Zoo the deer are much in 
evidence. 

This is the fighting season, and as all 
the stags are now well equipped for 
battle they arc in most warlike mood. 

During the summer, when their newly- 
grown antlers were covered with velvet, 
tlic stags were quiet and gentle, but as 
soon as the velvet began to peel off they 
grew irritable and restless. And when 
at last every trace of velvet had dis¬ 
appeared, leaving the antlers hard and 
bare, they were ready and eager to fight. 

One or two of the wapiti deer in tho 
Regent's Park Gardens are so determined 
to make the most of their antlers that 
they chaigc tho bars of the dens with 
such violence that they seem in danger 
of injuring themselves. 

At Whipsnadc the stags arc so 
aggressive that some of them have had 
to be separated from the rest of the herd 
to prevent constant warfare. 

But separation does not prevent them 
from wanting to fight. In the day they 
bellow only at intervals, but at night 
their battle cries disturb the peace of the 
countryside. As soon as one bellows 
he receives an answering challenge from 
an animal in another enclosure, and then 
one by one all the others join in till 
their voices drown the roars of tlic lions 
and the whining of the wolves. 


WHO WANTS A DOUGHNUT? 

The United States is to have a coin 
which, on account of its having a hole 
in the middle, has been aptly christened 
the Doughnut. Americans cat great 
quantities of doughnuts, which, unlike 
our own, are ring-shaped and have a 
central hole. 

One of the big American banks, in a 
pamphlet just issued about money, tells 
us that the largest known coins still in 
use are the " fei ” of the natives of Yap, 
one of the Caroline Islands. These have 
a hole in the centre, but they are thirty 
inches in diameter, weigh two cwts, and 
arc usually cashed for 10,000 coconuts, 
an 18-foot canoe, a quarter of an acre 
of land, or a wife. 


Next Week's School 
Broadcasts 

A Talk From Croydon 
Aerodrome 

On Tuesday Mr Boswell, with one 
of his dramatic interludes, takes us 
back 150 years to the old tithe barn in 
the village of Castle Lazing, where the 
villagers have been called together by 
Squii*e and Parson to hear the-proposals 
for enclosing land into fields divided by 
hedges and ditches. 

On the same day we hear of the 
great flocking of birds about the country¬ 
side. With winter coming the migrating 
birds of the whole northern hemisphere 
move south. The swallows leave u,s for 
Africa and the wheatears and the 
Scandinavian thrushes take their places 
from the north. It is of this great and 
wonderful change in our bird population 
and how we may watch it taking place 
that Mr Gaddum tells us. 

Perhaps the most interesting item of 
tlic week is Friday’s broadcast from 
Croydon Aerodrome. The commentator, 
standing in the control tower, is to be 
Norman Shelley. He will describe what 
goes on in the control tower and the 
scene on the flying-field. 

England and Wales 

From the National Transmitter 
Monday, 2.5. B. A. Keen on Tlic Soil and 
Water. 

2.30. English Folk Songs ; and a talk on 
percussion instruments : by Ernest Read. 
Tuesday, 11.30. Agriculture in the 18th 
Century : by K. C. Boswell. 

2.5. Autumn [migration of birds: by 
C. C. Gaddum. 

2.30. Toad of Toad Hall: a reading of 
A. A. Milne’s dramatic version of The Wind 
in the Willows. 

Wednesday, 2.5. Angle, Saxon, and Jute : 
by Rhoda Power. 

2.30. Dr A. D. Peacock on The Build of 
Animals. 

Thursday, it. 30. Peoples of the United 
Provinces of India : by Lord Meston. 

•2.5. The Peak District: by Patrick 
Monkhouse. 

2.30. Professor Eileen Power on the Birth 
of Science. 

Friday, 2.5. Vernon Bartlett on the Saar 
Coalfields. 

2.30. Music : by Thomas Armstrong. 

3.0. A broadcast from Croydon Aero¬ 
drome : by Norman Shelley. 

3.35. Visiting America: by Harold Nicolson. 

Scotland 


CN QUESTION BOX 

Questions must be asked on postcards, and 
sent to C N Question Box, John Carpenter 
House, Whitefriars, London, E.C. 4 , one ques¬ 
tion on each card , with name and address. 

What is a Boreen ? 

An Irish name for a lane. 

Where is the Book of Kells? 

In the library of Trinity College, Dublin. 

What is Edelweiss? 

A small alpine flower of the daisy family 
with long petals and hairy leaves. 

What is Galvanised Iron ? 

Iron covered with zinc as a precaution 
against rust. 

What is an Actuary? 

One who calculates the amount of the 
premium to be paid for insurance against 
any particular risk. 

Is a Bill Receipted When a Stamp is 
Fixed on it ? 

No. The signature and date must be 
written across the stamp. 

Who First Called Ireland the Emerald Isle? 

Dr William Drcnnan (1754-1820), founder 
of the Society of United Irishmen, in a poem 
called Erin. 

Who Originated the Term By^ook 
or By Crook ? 

Strongbow, when lie heard that ITook and 
Crook were the names of the promontories 
at tho mouth of the Blackwatcr in County 
Waterford, Ireland, is said to have declared 
that he would take Waterford by Hook or 
by Crook; 


Scottish Regional and Aberdeen ^ 
Monday, 2.5. A Prairie Farm : by Patrick 
Ewcn. 

Tuesday, 2.5. Telling a Story: by J. L. 
Hardie. 

Wednesday, 2.5. Professor J. D. Mackio 
on King David the First of Scotland. 

2.30. Same as National. 

Thursday, 2.5. Grass Grows When Cattle 
Starve : by Sir Robert Grcig. - 

2.30. As National. 

Friday, 3.(0. Professor Graham on the 
Potato. 

3 35. As National. 


DO WASPS EAT CRANE FLIES ? 

, An authority on . insects has been 
represented this summer as saying that 
crane flies, parents of the destructive 
leather-jackets, arc a favourite food of 
wasps, and that wasps should not be 
destroyed. 

A CN reader who challenged the 
statement at the time has kept a diary 
and feels himself justified in declaring 
tho wasp’s crane-fly diet a myth. 

His garden is the haunt of multitudes 
of crane flies and wasps, and never has 
he seen an encounter between them. He 
has seen wasps catch flics and spiders ; 
he has seen a wasp capture a bluebottle 
in his study, nip off the legs and wings, 
and fly away with the body; but never 
has he seen a crane fly killed by one. 

Has anybody ever seen a wasp eat a 
crane fly? 



MM cam read 
this code 
Message 

• * ififou.join the 

I@agti© of 



QNLY the members of the 
League of Ovaltineys know 
this mysterious code. And there 
are thousands of boys and girls 
now using it, as well as the secret 
signs and signals. 

Wouldn’t you like to Join them in 
all this jolly fun? Wouldn’t you 
like to wear the handsome bronze 
badge of the League, and learn 
how to keep always fit, healthy, 
vigorous and happy ? 

Then be sure to send in your 
application for membership now. 


Fill up the 
Applioatiosi Form 
Below 


On receipt of the form below, the 
Chief Ovaltiney will send you the 
official handbook and tell you how to 
get your bronze badge. Send the form 
in an open envelope (JdL stamp). 


POST THIS TO-DAY! 


To the CHIEF OVALTINEY, 

The * Ovaltinc * Factory, 

King’s Langley, Herts. 

I wish to become a member of the League 
of Ovaltineys. Please send me, free, the 
official Handbook of the League, 

Name .*.. ... 

••■•v.;.. /fee...... 

Address ... 


SSSS r 12.10.35 (Write in BLOCK letters) 
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PEARL RIVER PIRATE 


Serial Story 
By John Halden 

CHAPTER 7 
The Chase Begins 

J im didn’t believe his brother could have 
seen the pirate well enough to know 
him again, and said so. 

" Yes, I did/' persisted Chris. " There 
was one moment, just as the junk was mak¬ 
ing off, when he turned his head to give 
an order and the light fell full on his face. 
It was that mail. I couldn't forget his beak 
of a nose and that queerly-shapcd head. 
We've got to find out what he's up to. I 
should say it's certainly no good." 

" I should say he’s bought a ticket on the 
river boat," vsaid James practically. "In 
that case we'll have to buy a passage too, 
if we’re to follow him." 

" Go into the office and find out, Jim," 
said Chris, " while I track him, % We’ll meet 
at the hotel." 

James went off obediently while Chris 
made off at a dog-trot after the suspected 
man. He was walking briskly, like one whom 
the heat did not affect, down the dock. As 
Christopher, approached him he turned, 
with a hasty glance over his. shoulder, into 
the open wood yard that runs beside part of 
the dock. 

As a sleuth Chris was handicapped by 
his nationality. A white person abroad in 
the streets of Saigon at an hour generally 
given over to the siesta is a marked man. 
Chris followed his quarry through the wood- 
yard to the street beyond, where the man 
took a poiisSe-poussc. Christopher hailed 
another and followed. The man glanced 
back repeatedly, evidently puzzled. They 
trotted past the elegant shops of the rue 
Catinat, in and out of the shadow of the 
spreading trees of the boulevard. 

Suddenly the man stopped his pousse- 
pousse near a taxi rank. He threw some 
money to his coolie and got hastily into a 
taxi, which started up at once. Christopher 
did,likewise and followed. Now the man's 
puzzled and indignant face was often to be 
seen fleetingly at the rear window of his cab. 

The cab ahead turned down a narrow 
street into the Chinese section of the town. 
Crowded houses leaned threateningly above 
them on either side, with red and yellow 
banners brushing the tops of the cabs. 
Progress was slow, for the streets were 
jammed with people, and the dirty cobble¬ 
stones made the wheels slither and jolt. 
At a still narrower alley the leading cab 
stopped, and the man got hastily out. 
Christopher did likewise, but when he had 
followed to the edge of the dark alley into 
which the suspected pirate had escaped he 
hesitated, suddenly realising his danger. 
The houses in this alley, unlike the teeming 
houses in the street he had left, were 
shuttered, dark, and apparently lifeless. 

Ahead of him the man paused at a 
closed doorway, and looked back over his 
shoulder at Christopher as he gave a pecu¬ 
liar tap on the wall. The expression on 
his face had changed. It was no longer 
puzzled or angry: it was inviting . Ho 
had ceased to be the quarry, and was willing 
to be the bait. 

"Oh no, you don't," muttered.Christo¬ 
pher. He had Jived enough in Cl] in esc cities 
to know that there are quarters here and 
there which it is fatal for a white man to 
enter unaccompanied. lie stayed long 
enough to see the door opened; first a chink, 
then' widely enough to allow the man to 
enter. Then lie jumped for his taxi-cab. 
The cab was no longer there ! 

Meanwhile James sauntered across to the 
ticket office of the Messageries Fluvialcs. 

" How soon docs your boat start for 
Angkor ? " he asked in his best French of 
the ticket clerk. 

“Tomorrow evening, monsieur." 

" Good. My brother and I may be going, 
but I must consult him before taking the 
tickets. Will tomorrow morning be soon 
enough to reservd our cabins ? " 

" Certainly, monsieur." 

" There arc not many reservations this 
trip, then ? " persisted James. * 

The usual number, monsieur." 

" Urn—cr—I thought. I saw an acquaint¬ 
ance making a reservation just now," stam¬ 
mered James. " Tall fellow, with rather a 
nose," persisted James. 

“ His name, monsieur ? " 

Here was a poser. 

" Er—cx* I-Ie’s really an acquaint¬ 
ance—if you could call it that—of my 
brother's. Ship board, you know." 

The clerk may. or may not have known. 
He was certainly not interested. James 
began to feel annoyed. 


" Look here ! " he said sharply. " I'm 
asking you if that man who left your office 
a few minutes ago took a ticket "up river." 

The clerk stared at him witheririgly. 

" And what, may I ask, has it to do with 
monsieur ? " 

" Nothing at all, monsieur, except that 
on whether or not that man took a ticket 
depends whether or not my brother and I 
take tickets. Is that clear ? " 

The clerk bit the edge of his moustache, 
considering. After all, he was there to 
sell tickets, and the sooner all the reserva¬ 
tions available were made the sooner his 
work would be done. 

" lie took a reservation, monsieur." 

" Which reservation ? " persisted James. 

" Number six, port side," shrugged the 
clerk. 

. " Arc numbers seven and eight or four 
and five free ? " 

The clerk consulted liis. book. 

" Four and five are free." 

" Can you hold them until this evening ? 

I must consult my brother." 

"A deposit, if you please, monsieur," 

James hesitated, then took the plunge. 

After all, Chris was generally right when he 
said he had seen a thing. Here was a 
chance for adventure. James laid down his 
money and signed his name. 

If lie had seen his brother at that moment 
he might have hesitated. Christopher, hot 
and perspiring, was pushing his way through 
the dense .crowds in a street somewhere in 
the middle of the Chinese section. His 
leather soles slipped on the slimy cobble¬ 
stones that the felt-clad feet of the Chinese 
trod so surely. His pockets had been gone 
through several times by the clover fingers 
of pickpockets. Not even a handkerchief 
remained in them. Luckily, he thought, 

Jim had their letter of credit. He was 
thoroughly lost, and, what was more, some 
unpleasant-looking fellows were undoubtedly see that his privacy remained undisturbed. 


gesturing for the ever-present teapot, which 
his wife brought forward hospitably. . 

Christopher sank T with gratitude on a 
low carved stool. 

" May this lowly one inquire after the 
illustrious parents ? " said the shopkeeper, 
pouring the tea. 

Christopher made suitable reply and 
stated his request. Could these friendly 
people get him an honest pousse-pousse man 
to take him back to the Hotel Continental ? 
They could, and did, and Christopher, 
having consumed millet cakes, rice cakes, 
and almond cakes, .with candied ginger and 
plums in syrup—for all of which his friendly 
host would accept no payment—climbed 
into a comfortable pousse-pousse, and was 
borne swiftly back to the hotel. 

CHAPTER 8 

Cabin Number Six 

TsJext evening after dinner the boys pre- 
1 ^ sented themselves on the deck of the 
river boat, and a soft-footed little Siamese 
steward unlocked for them cabins five and 
four. Cabin six presented a blank white 
door to their gaze. 

In the best Petit Negre they could muster 
they asked the steward about its occupant. 
He shook his head, whether because he 
could not understand them, or because he 
did not have the information, or, as was 
more probable, because the tall Chinese 
gentleman for whom, ten minutes earlier, 
he had unlocked that door had tipped 
him heavily to say nothing. 

This Chinese gentleman, he realised, had 
not looked entirely Chinese. But his Petit 
Negro, as he ordered all his meals brought to 
him in the seclusion of his room, was 
perfectly comprehensible to the steward, 
Only less comprehensible was his quick 
glance and frown at the two English boys 
debating with their porter behind him on 
the dock. The steward felt that for some 
reason he was not pleased at their proxi¬ 
mity. The generosity of his tip.was quite 
enough to make the little Siamese willing to 


following him. 

Suddenlj' he saw in an open-fronted shop 
against the pavement two faces that 
lightened his heart. A fat and friendly 
shopkeeper and his fat and friendly wife ; 
Cantonese, he was sure of it. lie turned in 
and spoke to them. Their faces lighted, 

" The honourable foreigner seems op¬ 
pressed by the heat," said the old Chinese, 


So it was useless for Jim and Chris to 
leave their cabin doors open while they 
were indoors, and to watch the twinkling 
lights of the river with ears alert for any 
sound from behind cabin door number six. 

All was silent, until at last, out-man¬ 
oeuvred, they went to bed. 

Next morning they chose to bring the 
coffee and rolls of their petit dejeuner out 


Jacko Jumps To Conclusions 


p k and pa Jacko was 8o, and was 
giving a party to celebrate it. 

It was to be a party worthy of the 
occasion, with a conjurer and a ventri¬ 
loquist to entertain the guests. 

Jacko, who usually scorned parties,, 
looked forward to it with interest. 

" What time do we start ? " he asked. 

" Directly after lunch," said Mother 
Jacko. " And mind you are back in 


and even then it would take his last 
penny to buy a ticket. 

While he stood waiting, with a face 
like thunder, his eye fell on a row of 
milkeans on the platform. 

Jacko went nearer, and caught sight 
of the labels. He began to grin. They 
were going to Grandpa's station ! If lie 
hopped in one of them he could do the 
journey for nothing and save his money. 



He waited his opportunity and sprang in 


good time," she added, for Jacko was 
off to the football field. 

It was an exciting game that day, and 
when it was over Jacko sauntered home 
with Chimp and stood for some time at 
the gate discussing it. 

Suddenly he remembered the party. 

" Gosh ! " lie cried. And, almost 
pushing Chimp over in liis haste, he 
dashed off home. 

The house was empty L 

He rushed to the station—just in time 
to see the train steaming out ! 

Jacko was in despair. There wasn't 
another train for an hour, lie was told, 


He waited his opportunity and sprang 
in. And there he waited, expecting every 
minute to hear the porter come along, 
swing the can up, and bump it into the 
van. He sat tight. 

But nothing happened. The can 
stayed where it was. And so did Jacko. 
Presently there was a whistle, and to his 
horror the train went puffing away. 

Poor Jacko ! When at last he got to 
the party it was half over. But lie was 
in time for the conjuring and the games ; 
and as he won four of the prizes lie came 
to the conclusion that it might have been 
considerably worse. 


on deck and take them beside the rail 
opposite the mysterious door. Their per¬ 
sistence was rewarded. The steward ap¬ 
peared in a few minutes, bearing a tray on 
which were a pot of tea and some rice wafers. 

" Must be a Chinese in there," said Jim, 
in some disappointment. 

" Do you suppose our pirate friend was 
merely buying a ticket for someone else ? " 

" Just a minute," returned Jim, with a 
sudden inspiration. " I'll see." 

He went to his own cabin, number five, 
but lingered a moment beside ,tlie' door. 
This gave him a sideways glimpse into 
number six as the steward came out again. 

" It’s a Chinese all right," said Jim as 
lie returned to his brother. " I only got a 
squint at him, stretched out on his bunk 
with a book in his hand. I could see the 
Chinese characters on the book. One of 
those adventure novels they read." 

" Did you sec his face ? " 

" Only the top of it, but it’s Chinese : 
brownish yellow skin and narrow eyes. 
He looked over the book and saw me." 

"Did he try to hide his face when he saw 
you ? " asked Christopher. * 

" As a matter of fact I believe he did," 
said Jim. " Lifted the book a little higher." 

■ " Maybe he’s our man disguised, then." 

" I wouldn't be too sure of it," said 
James. " Anyway, he’ll have to show him¬ 
self some time today. Or at least when we 
get to Phnom Penh." 

' ".That’s some way off yet," returned his 
brother ; " we're only at Mytho now." 

For a while the boys forgot the mys¬ 
terious man they were tracking, and lost 
themselves in watching the strange people 
and scenes about them. On the pier below 
pretty little Annamitc women in hats like 
parasols reached up baskets filled with 
pumelos, bread fruit, bananas, oranges, and 
green coconuts. They smiled gravely as 
they urged the passengers to buy. 

" That's the way these women should 
look," remarked Christopher, who could not 
get the tiny, thin creatures and their girl 
children loading coal at the docks out of 
his mind. " Do you remember that the 
Annamite women on the docks at Saigon 
were all young ? ", 

" The hard work probably kills them 
young," returned James. Like the rick¬ 
shaw coolies ; a short life and a hard one. 
There's a pretty one over there."' 

Past a bower of crimson and purple 
bougainvillea stepped a fairy-like creature 
in a close-fitting black silk robe reaching 
from throat to ankles. It was slit at the 
sides to show white silk trousers. She 
carried a purple parasol, and walked with 
a certain grave dignity for all her tiny size. 

The deck passengers were buying dried * 
fish, eggs in baskets, cooked prawns and 
shrimps, and cooked rice for their day's food. 
A group of Buddhist priests made a dash of * 
yellow at one side of the deck. The boys 1 
noted with surprise that they were receiving ’ 
this ; sort of food into their begging bowls, r 
The; stricter Chinese Buddhism does not 
allow priests to eat such things. 

The boat eased out from the pier and, 
started off again up the wide muddy waters 
of the M6kong. 

" Curious to think this river has flowed. 
all the way down from the forbidden 
country of Tibet," mused Christopher, his 
eyes on the massed foliage of coco palms, 
banana trees, banyans, and fromagers on 
the! banks. On the shallow edges great 
buffaloes were hidden so deep in the muddy: 
water that only their spreading horns could 
be seen and the tips of their black muzzles. : 

White herons stood on one leg in the. 
shallow water of the rice paddies, and native . 
huts were like bamboo bird-cages set high , 
on stilts against floods in the wet season and' 
tigers in the dry. 

- " I wonder how many tigers there are 
left in this country ? " said Jim. 

" Plenty," returned his brother. " They 
were telling me at the hotel——" 

lie stopped abruptly as‘the'door of cabin 
six opened and the steward came out. He 
bore a tray of sweetmeats in his hand: 
candied lotus seeds, ginger'’root, sliced and ■ 
candied coconut, orange peel, arid lichees. * 
" The illustrious gentleman in The cabin 
begs you to accept this poor gilt," he.said. 

James looked pleased, but Christopher's 
eyes narrowed, and he stepped in front of 
his brother to take the tray. The gift 
seeiried ,to him distinctly suspect, but, 
realising that they were overlooked and. 
overheard from the small window of cabin 
six, he accepted the tray with suitable 
. bows and thanks and made off with it to 
his own cabin. * 

" What oh eartli! " said Jim, following 
his brother into his cabin. " Do you mean 
to hog the lot in. here by yourself ? " 

" Shut that door," said Christopher. 
" Bop’t you see, an easy way to get rid of 
us would be to drug these sweets l ” 

TO BE CONTINUED 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE 
MADE CLEAR TO ALL 
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A New, Original and Fascinating Work 


A ll the resources of the largest 
publishing house in the world 
have been employed and no 1 ex¬ 
pense has been spared to produce 
this work, the first complete 
popular survey of all the sciences. 

Science enters so largely into 
our lives that a knowledge of it 
is essential to everyone. THE 
POPULAR SCIENCE EDU¬ 
CATOR provides that knowledge 
in a form that makes even the 
most abstruse subjects plain to all. 
It deals with every branch of 
science from Astronomy and 
Chemistry to Mechanics and 
Zoology, and is .written in such an 
easy style that anyone can under¬ 
stand and appreciate it. The 
marvels of science are explained 
fully, concisely, accurately, and 
with almost startling originality 
and clearness. 


HUNDREDS OF FULL 
PAGE EXPLANATORY 
DRAWINGS and 
DIAGRAMS, including a 
fine series of plates 
IN FULL COLOUR. 

These drawings form a unique 
Feature, of the work. They have 
been prepared specialty by a 
staff of skilled artists to make 
clear facts difficult to under¬ 
stand in the ordinary way and 
. are without equal in any popular 
scientific work. 



TJna floating crane has two sets of 
pulleys It can le turn ’d right 
round on a turntable and also tilted 
forward. .*1 counter‘balance pre¬ 
vents it tumbling over. 


s 


POPULAR SCIENCE 3 
EDUCATOR is divided I 
into the following five B 
sections:— 

PHYSIOGRAPHY 

Astronomy, Geology, 
Physical Geography, 
and Meteorology. 

PHYSICS 

Eight, Sound, Heat, 
Magnetism, and Elec¬ 
tricity. 

BIOLOGY 

Physiology, 

Embryology, 

MECHANICS 

Statics, Hydrostatics, 


Zoology, 

Botany. 




Gravitation is a grip that .holds 
everything to the Earth, includ¬ 
ing the Moon. Even a shell 
fired up 26 in ties returns to 
the Earth. 


QiAie tjOU/i ; 

cMaMhmm, 

iiuTaffffm 

RICH, DELICIOUS, 
NUTRITIOUS, 
ENERGY-PRODUCING 


A growing kiddy needs 
nourishing food — and 
plenty of it! That's 
why Walters’ ** Palm ” 
Toffee is such a standby 
to mothers. It gives the 
calories he needs in a 
form he likes! Delicious 
“ Palm ” Toffee has a 
well-balanced Glucose 
content arid it’s ex¬ 
clusively made from 
pure cane sugar, rich 
English milk and 
“Palm” Butter. All the 
qualities that growing 
kiddies need—yet it’s 
only 2 d for 4 ounces. 


“PALM” ¥<fUMDA-DA8t 

A doubJc-flavdurcd bar sn 
o f chocolate - covered E 
4 TofTud&c * 


"PALM ”SUPER DEVON 

T 


In hygienic 

golden 

wrappings 



OZS. 


T7m iJhjost cewi him 


WALTERS’ “PALM” TOFFEE LTD., ACTON, LONDON, W .3 


The Leading Radio Weekly / 

POPULAR WIRELESS 

AND TELEVISION TIMES 

Every Wednesday At all Newsagents and Bookstalls 3 d 
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-33 GASHES IH 1- 

Interesting and amusing games and puzzles 
for 011 c, two, ot more players. Ideal for winter 
evenings, 2,6 post free. 

THILITRICKS, Coventry, Northanta. 

TRILITRICKS 


A LL applications for advertise¬ 
ment space should be 
addressed to : The Advertisement 
Manager, “The Children’s News¬ 
paper, “Tallis House, Tallis Street, 
London, E.C.4. 


53,000 BREAKFASTS 

Free, Satisfying, will be supplied this wintci to hungry 
Slum Children, Funds permitting. Remember the 
little ones. 2d. pays for ONE meal. 25/- for 100. 
How many may we ontertain ns your guests? 
R.S.V.P. to THE REV. PERCY INESON, Supt., 
EAST ENB MISSION, 
Central Hall, Bromley St., Commercial Rd,, Stepney, E.l 
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GO DTPITRENT ALBANIA /lake), 
ANDORRA (Not re Da mo), AfHoa, 
AliGURIA (villago. street), Australasians, 
JU3YSSINIA . n lit h lupin) (A-giiirrHii?, 
in tut). This magnificent range of lino stamps is abso¬ 
lutely free. It also includes AZORES (over-printed 
mi Portugal), Argentine, Aiuoriea ami AT.GUITES. 
Incidentally., oilier line sets, -many unused and a. large 
uaango AIRMAIL. Tho first 100 applicants will also 
receive a block of largo guaranteed genujno unused 
pi do rial Colonials. 3w»t semi 2d. postage, Ten nesting 

E approvals. You get the best- gif Is & stamps viri 
from—LTSBIJRN feTOWNijKND. LTD. Hj 1 
(Dept. C.2NV), Liverpool. II j 

(Col'Joct io n s purchased.) 






T HIS is a ripping game. You’ll love it, and 
so will Dad. Just sec which of you can 
score 2,000 first 1 It’s great fun. And won’t 
the other chaps be envious ! Send 120 coupons 
and Free Voucher. 

Just ask your mother to buy you Rowntrec’s 
delicious Cocoa. Inside every 4 -lb. tin are 3 
Free Gift Coupons. Very quickly you’ll have 
enough to send for your Bagatelle Board. Ask 
Mother to let you have Rowntree’s Cocoa 
twice a day — it’s wonderfully good for you. 
Other valuable gifts, too. 



READ THIS, MOTHER ! 

Rowntree’s Cocoa is now improved by a 
wonderful new pre-digestion process. Itis made 
even more digestible — helps more in digest¬ 
ing other foods — and is more bone and 
muscle-building than ordinary cocoa.. Still 
only S ^d. per |-Jb. tin with 3 FREE GIFT 
COUPONS. 


gL Send a postcard (postage Id.) to Dept. SC 3 f ROWNTREE Co. Ltd., The Cocoa 
^ Works, York, for special list of boys’ and girls’ gifts with Free Voucher value 3 
coupons. There are hundreds of other gifts, too. 
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The Children’s Newspaper 
will be delivered every week 
at any house in the world 
for it* a year. See below. 



Arthur Mee’s Children’s En¬ 
cyclopedia will be delivered 
anywhere by the Educational 
Book Co., Tallis Street, E.C. 4 . 


THE BRAN TUB 

Settling an Argument 
Two farmers were arguing about 
the distance between Aye- 
town and Beatown, ..and they 
could not agree. At last one said : 

■“ l live at Beatown, and the 
other day six tons of potatoes 
were sent to me by railway from 
Ayetown, and 1 was charged nine 
shillings. Now, it costs four shillings 
to send two tons a distance of 
twenty-four miles, and all weights 
and distances arc charged in pro¬ 
portion, so we can soon work it 
out.” 

How far was it fropr Ayetown 
to Beatown ? • Answer next week 


A Landscape Observation Test 


The Difference 

A builder’s labourer had the 
A misfortune to fall to the 
ground from a scaffolding 
• " Did your fall hurt you, Joe ? ” 
asked the foreman 
“ No, guv’nor,” replied Joe, 
“ but the sudden stop did ! ” 

Icl On Parle Fran^als 




Look at this picture for two minutes, making a mental note of as many 
details as possible. Then cover the picture to hide it from view and 
see how many of the questions in column three you can answer. 


What Did He Mean? 
JJlack : It’s a wonderful car; I’ve 
had it for over a year and I’ve 
paid not a single penny for repairs 
or renewals. 

White : Yes ; so your garage 
man tells me! 

Those Who Come and Those Who Go 
J-Jow many people are born in 
your town and how many 
die ? Here are the figures for 12 
towns. The four weeks up to 
September 21, 1935, are compared 
with the corresponding weeks a 
year ago. 

TOWN BIRTHS DEATHS 

1035 1934 1935 1934 

London ..4729 4715 2824 2947 
Glasgow ..1564 1561 933 901 
Liverpool ..1355 1394 7L3 662 
Belfast ... 659 632 372 339 
Edinburgh.. 514 539 364 405 
Bristol .. 458 460 288 258 
Leicester ..317 274 201 161 
Sunderland.. 297 261 148 164 
Swansea ... 209 201 122 132 
Norwich 153 140 89 76 

York .. 100 86 56 53 

Hastings 67 54 49^ 58 

Beheadings 

J frighten folk away 
Behead me, and I mind. 
Behead again and, hey l 
Part of “ to be ” you find. 

Behead me once again : 

A prefix I retain. Answer next week 

The C N Cross Word Puzzle 

Abbreviations are indicated by asterisks among the clues below Answer next week 
Reading Across. 1 . Facts. 4. The world needs this. 8. A sort of broth 
11 , Preposition denoting origin. 12. A baby horse. 14. A land measure. 
16, South Africa.* 17, A walking-stick. 10. Meritorious Service Medal.* 
81, Supports a painter’s canvas. 23. An entrance. 25. Structure at the east 
end of a church. 20. Alaize grains grow on this. 27. Pertaining to the Crown. 
30. A night bird. 32, A conjunction. 33. That which is lent. 35. A dale. 
37. Automobile Association.* 39. Little spiked wheel on a spur 41. Com¬ 
mander of the Victorian Order.* 43. A savoury jelly. 45. A sheep. 40, 
Used tor clearing mud from river beds. 47. Skill. 


Le train Le parapluie Le chien 

train umbrella dog 

II pleut. Papa est alld & son 
bureau sans parapluie. Marie 
porte le parapluie au train. Son 
chien fiddle va avec elie. 

It is raining. Daddy has gone 
to his office without an umbrella . 
Mary takes the umbrella to the train . 
Her faithful dog goes with her. 

Hidden Furniture 

OUR last puzzle square gave the 
parts of a house. Here we 
have some furniture to put in the 
house. The names are spelled 
partly across the square and partly 
down it. 

COUBODR 
UTCII OK E 
PABATCS 
BO L I H A S 
BAE ROPE 
BRASBER 
ADNGEDS 

Answer next week 

Things That Nip 

The barber's shears go nip, nip, 
nip, 

The tailor’s scissors go clip, clip, 
clip, 

The jeweller’s watch goes tick, 
tick, tick, 

And the baby’s frock goes rip, rip, 
rip. 

Marjorie Lewis, an /tlfrcion schoolgirl 
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Reading Down. 1. A portion of medicine. 2. Toward Uie stern of a ship. 
3. Courteous. 4. Child’s name for Father. 5. It is dangerous to stand near 
this tree in a gale. 0. Projecting part of a wheel which converts circular into 
variable motion. 7. London postal district. 8. Four make one year. 0. 
Employment. 10. Faintly coloured 13. Often. 15. Textile labric with 
corded surface. 18. Fast. 20. To utter something. 22. To stitch. 24. An 
age. 25. Every one. 26. A big black bird 28. On one occasion 29, Eager. 
31. Wild animal’s rest place. 32. Native mineral contaiirng useful metal. 
34. Ancient. 36. Organ ot hearing 38. To perform 40. You and me. 
42. Volunteer Officer's Decoration.* 44. Pennsylvania.* 


Hard To Please 

Little Derek was having his 
first experience of school. 

“ Do you like going to school ? ” 
asked his aunt. 

“ Yes, Auntie,” said Derek. “ 1 
like going and I like coming back, 
but Pm not so sure about the time 
in between.” 

Other Worlds Next Week 

Jn the evening the planets Mars 
and Jupiter are low in the 
South-West, 

Saturn is in 
the South, and 
Uranus is in 
the South- 
East. In the 
morning Venus 
is very brilliant 
in the East. 

The picture shows the Moon as it 
may be seen looking South atSp.m. 
on Monday, October 14. 

Riddle In Rhyme 

A marble wall as white as milk, 
Lined with a skin as soft as 
silk; 

Within, a golden ball appears, 
Bathed in a flood of crystal tears ; 
No doorway in, no gates unfold, 
Yet men break in and take the 

gold. Answer next week 

A Landscape Observation Test 
Please look at the picture at the 
top of the page before reading 
farther. Having done so, test 
your powers of observation by 
seeing how many of these questions 
you can answer. 

How many, people are in the 
picture ? 

How many on the bridge ? - 
How many people without hats ? 
How many arches to the bridge ? 
Is there a house in the picture ? 
Is a dog shown ? 

Is the bridge built of iron, 
brick, wood, or stone ? 

How many cows are shown ? 
Did you see a church ? 

If so, had it a tower or spire ? 
What kind of boat is shown ? 

Is there a fence in the picture ? 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 
The Value of the Cheque. The cheque 
was for £ 20 , and it was cashed 
with 16 pound notes, 76 shillings, 
and 48 pennies. 

Riddle n Rhyme Double Acrostic 
A key N asturtiuM 

What Is It ? 12 1 y ™.P ‘ § 

The letter O ;■}■ Jni £ 

Jumbled Counties I nc H 

Cumberland, N u r s E 

Dorset, Wilt- G love S 

shire, Derby- H u T 

shire, Yorkshire, A n t e 1 o p F 
Devonshire. M a s t e R 


Tates Beforo Bedtime 

Punch To the Rescue 

W hen Pam and Teddy 
heard their mother 
scolding Punch they ran into 
the drawing-room and saw 
him sitting, with a guilty look 
on his face, in the middle of 
a heap of feathers. 

“ This naughty dog has 
ruined my best cushion,” said 
their mother. “ Pm afraid 
he'll have to live outside in 
his kennel.” 

It was true that Punch 
couldn’t resist . worrying 
■ cushions, whenever he got a 
chance, but he was very 
useful in some ways ; fetching 
the newspaper, for instance. 
Every morning when Father 
said, “ Fetch paper, Punch ! ” 
Punch would rush to the 
doormat, pick up the paper, 
and bring it to his master. 

Let’s take Punch nutting 
with us,” whispered Pam, as 
they took Punch into the 
garden. " It will tire him 
out and then heTl be good 
when he comes home.” 

Arming themselves with 
baskets, they set out across 
the windy common to a little 
wood on the far side. 

While the children pulled 
down the nuts Punch en¬ 
joyed himself by looking 
for rabbit-holes. Presently 
they saw him bound joyfully 
ahead and go up to someone 
who was poking among the 
bushes with a stick. 

" Why, it’s Uncle John l ” 
cried Teddy. “ Hello, Uncle 1 ’’ 
Their uncle straightened 
himself and waved. 

I was coming over to your 
house,” he said, ” but I’ve 
lost two important letters. I 
pulled them out of my pocket 
with my handkerchief and 
they blew away.” 

At that moment Punch, 
who had gone oil by himself, 
returned with a piece of paper. 

“ Why, he's found one of 
my letters. Clever fellow 1 ” 
cried Uncle John. 

“ Fetch the other one, 
Punch ! ” said Teddy. " Go, 
fetch paper 1 ” 

At the sound of the familiar 
words Punch bounded off 
into the bushes, and soon he 
was back with the second 
letter in his mouth. 

Uncle John was delighted. 
" We’ll go home through 
the village,” he said. ** Then 
we can visit the butcher and 
buy this clever dog some¬ 
thing nice to eat.” 

So Punch arrived home in 
state, with a parcel of liver 
for his dinner; and when 
the children’s mother heard 
how he had earned it she 
agreed to forgive him, if Pam 
and Teddy promised to keep 
him away from the drawing¬ 
room cushions. 

So Punch slept in bis usual 
place that night, and nobody 
said another word about 
turning* him into an ” out¬ 
side ” dog. 


THE 

CADBURY 

COCOCUBS 


Silas the Thief 



Monty is enjoying himself in the old tree 
outside Granny Owl's shop. He is prac¬ 
tising lassoing. Hush! There’s Silas slink¬ 
ing into the shop He doesn't know Monty 
is watching. 



Monty has an ideal lie hides behind the- 
tree, and waits for Silas to come out. 
Whizl Silas is caught by the lasso 1 
Monty hangs him on a nail outside the 
shop door, and calls Granny Owl. 



Granny Owl rushed out. “ You thief," she 
cried. She shook and whacked Silas until 
she was out of breath. And all the choco¬ 
late and things which fell out of the thief’s 
pockets Monty had for being so clever ! 


There’s a Cococub 
in every tin of 
The Children’s 

BOURNVILLE 

COCOA 

* More fun with the Cococubs next week 
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